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THE MAD SOUTH. 

T is truly a sorry spectacle which the American people are at 
this moment offering to the world. The model Republic—the 
masterpiece of political workmanship, the hope, the light, the exem- 
plar of Democracy—is rent asunder by the most ignoble and unworthy 
dissensions, and exhibits itself vefore the astonished eyes of older 
nations, as a loose and almost fortuitous agglomeration of discordant 
and irreconcileable elements. South Carolina, by the unanimous 
vote of its legislature, and amid the boisterous applause of all its 
white population, has declared itself an Independent State, hoisted 
its separate flag, with its favourite emblem the ‘“ Palmetto,” taken 
measures to organize an army and a fleet, and called upon the whole 
‘slave-holding South to follow its example. And what for? If we 
‘heard of such a proceeding in some remote part of the world, with 


$2 


rhose people and politics we were little acquainted, we might sup- 
pose, not unnaturally, that some unscrupulous and powerful military 
ndventurer had arisen to overthrow the Republic and establish a 
Despotism, or that the seceding state or states had been uncon- 
stitutionally and wrongfully attacked in their natural rights and legal 
privileges, and wounded and outraged beyond all power of endurance. 
jut nothing of the kind has happened. All that has been done has 
wen perfectly legal, proper, and in the ordinary course of political 
usiness. By the Universal Suffrage of the white community of the 
thirty-three states of the Union, a President and a Vice-President 
ave been constitutionally elected, to succeed, 
veriod, the present occupants of the presidential and vice-presidential 
hairs. It was the obvious and sacred duty of the minority to accept 
he issue when it went against them, with as much submission, 
though, doubtless, not with as much satisfaction as if it had gone the 
other way. But instead of submitting, they have rebelled. Despotic 
and intolerant as. slave-holders must necessarily become, they have 
Fefused obedience to laws of their own making, and have thereby 


tter unworthiness to enjoy a liberty which they do not understand, 
‘the protection of the wise and well-considered constitution, which 
ey have wickedly set at nought. 

Is there no power in the Federal Government, or what remains of 
, to coerce South Carolina, and the states which she may induce to 
llow her in her treasonable paths? Mr. Buchanan says not. Mr. 


incoln, who is not yet in office, appears to be of a contrary opinion. 
s evident that it ought to exist, and equally evident that it would be 
Tthat the Federal Government had the men or the money to set it in 


The real policy—though Mr. Buchanan committed a grave 
‘or in giving any reasons for it in his unfortunate Message [empe- 


otion. 


,» kings, presidents, and diplomatists should never give reasons], 

8 to let the angry dog bark, to avoid irritating people who have 
temporarily lost their senses through anger and terror, and to trust 
tb the benignant operation of Time to bring them to a better frame of 
ind ;—above all things to avoid physical conflict and the shedding 

BF blood. If the South be amenable to reason, and not too much 
= tted and fondled by the North, its vindictive passions will cool or 
j burn themselves out in due time, and it will come to the same con- 
S clusion as the rest of the world, that secession from the Union may 


> all very well to talk about, but is a very stupid and suicidal thing. ! 


0 do. 





Soviet: 


at the customary | 


Very impolitic to employ it at the present moment, even supposing | 





proved not only their folly, their petulance, and their panic, but their — 


ut whether there be or be not such a power in the constitution, it | 


ON or weeks, whether such is to be the consummation of the 


But suppose that the South is not amenable to reason? Suppose 
that it is acting in fts present furious manner, not from real terror, 
but in consequence of a foregone conclusion, long meditated, plotted, 
and resolved upon ; and only postponed until opportunity appeared 
to be favourable? In that case the peaceable solution of the difficul- 
ties which beset the great American Confederation will be all but 
and the sword of civil war—the greatest of all the 
calamities that can befall a people—may have to cut the knot, whic): 
no other agency will be competent to untie. A Southern Republic, 
shutting out the states of the “Great West,” and of the Upper Missis- 
sippl and its confluents, from the mouth of that river, and from the 


hopeless ; 


Atlantic seaboard, or forcing them to pay tribute for the navigation 
of a foreign stream, of which they possess the sources, would be a 
grievance not long to be tolerated without an appeal to force to 
remove it. It is just possible that the mad South may be desirous 
to go this length ; and, indulging in the vain dream of benefits to be 
secured by a free-trade alliance with Great Britain and France, may 
persist in secession, in spite of all the cogent arguments to be adduced 
against it. In this case—force failing, or non-existent on the part 
of the Central Government, to preserve the integrity of the Union— 
the whole confederation would split up, not, we think, into two 
rival and jealous Republics, but into four. 

The intermediate States of Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, and perhaps Kentucky, with a portion of the 
“Great West,” 
into a second group, leaving the six New England States—the true 
land of the “ Yankees ”—out of their polity and their 
Small, but hardy, vigorous, intelligent, indomitable New England— 


as far as the Rocky Mountains, would form themselves 
arrangement. 
the very pith, marrow, and soul of the whole confederacy—would 
inevitably, under such circumstances, seek an alliance or incorpora- 
tion with the growing States on the shores of the Great Lakes, as 
well as with Canada—perhaps with, perhaps without allegiance to 
the British Crown,—and so form the third Republic. Canada, 
for obvious reasons, not the least important of which is the erying 
want of a winter port on the Atlantic, of which she was unfortu- 
nately deprived by the easy, polite, and yielding ignorance of the 
late Lord Ashburton, would not be slow to accept the proposal, even 
if it should cost her the severance of her connection with Great 
Britain. And we may add, as among the eventualities of this 
singular crisis, that if Canada expressed any such desire, no party in 
England would be found to oppose it, but that every party would wish 
her God-speed, and all happiness and prosperity, as the concomitants 
of her well-deserved independence. United with New England, no 
such case as that of the unfortunate slave whom a majority of 
Canadian judges have decided to deliver up to certain death, by 
burning alive, in the slave state of Missouri, could possibly arise, and 
Canada would be saved the shame of being a slave-catcher and 
kidnapper for an alien people. 

The fourth Republic would be formed around California and the 
shores of the Pacific. 


allowed to become triumphant, by the inability of the Federal Power 


The example of disunion once given, and once 


to put an end to it, could not be stopped by the interposition of the 
Rocky Mountains, but would derive additional impetus from that 
geographical barrier. Thus the establishment of a great Republic 
on the Pacific would become inevitable. 


it is for the American people to decide, within the next few 
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struggle which South Carolina has begun. Our own impression is— 
notwithstanding the ugliness of the symptoms which every day betray 
themselves—that the Union will yet be preserved, and that the 
Western States will realize by their course of action the prophetic 
words of the venerable General Cass, spoken less than three years ago. 
It is for them to “say to the North and the South, and to any 
quarter whence comes the threat of disunion,—VPeace! be still. 
Withered be the hand that is stretched out to touch the Ark of the 
Union. The Miguty West will defend it now and for ever!” 

But this is a question for the Americans themselves. Their sepa- 
ration into four or even five distinct Republics would be no disad- 
vantage to Europe—certainly not to Great Britain. It might even 
be an advantage, as removing from the arena of the world’s politics a 


great and preponderating power, which, young as it is, has already- 


given many proofs of a desire to intermeddle too much with affairs 
beyond its pale, and to assume a tone of dictation in Europe and 
Asia. The wish everywhere expressed in Great Britain for the 
stability of the Union is both sincere and disinterested. No 
arriére pensée is v.ixed up with it. The American Republic is the 
grandest and noblest experiment of Governmen# ever made in the 
world, as far as history can tell us—and shame and sorrow it would 
be, in the estimation of every lover of liberty, if it should come to an 
ignominious collapse from the madness of South Carolina and the evil 
passions which it has engendered. 








MONS. MIRES AND THE TURKISH LOAN. 


F there are a variety of ways of borrowing money, there is 
assuredly as great a diversity in the manner in which the 
useful commodity may be lent. : 

There is your jovial spendthrift who empties your purse into his 
pocket as if he were doing you a favour; there are the Montagu 
Tiggs of society who condescend to “the riduculously small sum of 
eighteen pences ;” and “the respectable persons in reduced cireum- 
stances, who are with difficulty induced to accept a trifle merely as a 
loan ;” then among lenders there are stony-hearted Jews who exact 
exorbitant rates of interest, and tender-hearted old ladies to whom 
it is a pleasure to lend, and designing friends who wish to obtain a 
hold over you by getting you into their debt. There are those who, 
in the hour of their pecuniary extremity, can borrow money as 
though coin were a matter of perfect indifference to them ; while others 
are altogether devoid of the art of keeping up appearances, and make as 
much fuss during a temporary embarrassment as if they were on the 
verge of bankruptcy, thereby ruining their credit, and raising the 
rates of interest. There is a firm on the other side of the channel 
just now doing an extensive and miscellaneous business, somewhat in 
the Laurence, Mortimer, & Streatfield style. Its operations are on 
the largest possible scale, and comprise every variety of transaction 
and entrepreneur—from M. de Morny, who has lately started a con- 
fectioner’s shop in Paris, it is said with great success, to the Empress’s 
cousin, M. Lesepps, who is at his wits’-end for labourers in the Suez 
desert. 

In every direction we have either partners or agents fattening on the 
crumbs of this glorious “ coneern.” A new member of the fraternity 
has recently turned up in the person of M. Mirés, who is going to lend 
eight millions sterling to the Turkish Government, on condition that 
this sum is understood to represent sixteen. The best of the joke is 
that he has not the slightest chance of inducing French capitalists to 
lend the money even on those exorbitant terms, and burdened with a 
guarantee of 12 per cent. for the next thirty-six years. The French 
press has been singing the death-knell of the Sick Man so long, that 
now, when His Majesty wishes to establish a claim, upon the 
strength of which he may, at some future day, put him into court, 
his faithful subjects object to lending money to a corpse. The 
whole scope of French policy ever since the war has been to 
show that the existence of Turkey as an empire any longer is 
impossible, and now the great ambition of a French speculator, 
supported by his Government, is to induce his countrymen to believe 
that to prop up this moribund empire is a good investment of capital. 
But the French Government have overshot their mark. They would 
have had a better chance of getting their money had they given 
originally a truer account of the real condition of the financial state 
of Turkey. It is for the public of this country, at all events, to avoid 
being gulled by the representations which have operated so strongly 
in France to the prejudice of M. Mirés’ loan. 

We do not mean to say that we wish that gentleman success ; but 
should he fail, as we believe he will, it is worth while examining into 
the merits of the question before running away with the idea that 
because this is the fourth loan Turkey has asked for in six years, and 
because the general opinion among those who have no opportunity of 
studying the subject is, that Turkey is doomed, therefore it would be 
madness to go into a Turkish loan. Perhaps a few facts may correct 


such an impression, though we have only space to glance briefly at 
the history of the Turkish national debt. By the system of decen- 
tralization under which Turkey was governed prior to the Hatti- 
houmayoun, or first great measure of reform introduced by the last | 








Ti 


Sultan, Mahmoud, Turkey was composed of a number of provinces, 
each with a Governor who reigned like an independent prince, having 
power over life and death, confiscating estates, and owning an alle. 


giance to the Porte, which was very little more than nominal. At | 
that time, a general system of squeezing or extortion prevailed. The | 


employés lived on their honoraria, the Janissaries were heredi 


troops only nominally paid, and the Sipahis held their land by a 7 
military tenure. So there was, nationally speaking, no taxation, no © 
With Sultan Mahmoud’s reforms, however, ~ 
new exigencies arose incidental to a centralized system—a national ~ 


revenue, and no debt. 


exchequer had to be created, taxes laid on, and troops and officials all 
for the first time to be paid by the State. 

With a crude knowledge of political economy, a grand vizier consi- 
derably inferior in ability to Dr. Adam Smith, and no experience to fall 
back upon, the opening of Turkey’s financial career took place under 


circumstances of considerable difficulty. Poor Mahmoud, unable to ~ 
consult Lord Overstone when his first monetary crisis arose, hit upon 
the not very original idea of issuing about five millions sterling worth 
of bashliks, of which haif were silver and half alloy. To balance ~ 


this glut of false coin he issued a pure gold currency, causing the false 
bashliks to pass at an equal rate of exchange. 

This was the foundation of the Turkish national debt, for although 
it would not require above two millions sterling to purify the Turkish 
currency, the legacy Mahmoud bequeathed his country has never yet 


been redeemed. Alive to the inconveniences arising out of a false ~~ 
coinage, the present Sultan met his first crisis with a paper currency, 


available only in Constantinople, which city became flooded with 
very dirty pieces of paper, to the amount of five millions sterling, 
As all the taxes and revenue arising from the provinces and other 
sources reached the capital, they were converted into paper, this 
was the only currency the unhappy Sultan ever saw, and it suf- 
fered so severe a depreciation that he was obliged to raise a foreign 
loan to buy it up, pledging himself, at the same time, never again to 
resort to the same means for replenishing his exchequer. Scarce half 
million sterling’s worth of paper now floats about the bazaar at 
Constantinople, at a very trifling depreciation. 

Meantime a series of wars in Greece, Egypt, Syria, Bosnia, Mon- 
tenegro, Epirus, and Russia, produced the same effect upon the 
budget of the Turkish Chancellor of the Exchequer, that like causes 
would have upon that of Mr. Gladstone. With the best intentions, 
and an annually increasing revenue, the two ends would not meet. 
So two more loans of five millions each were contracted in this 
country—one in 1855, guaranteed 4 per cent. at 102; the other in 
1858, 6 per cent. at 80 ; making the total foreign debt of the country 
thirteen millions. Added to which, an internal debt to the amount 
of seventeen millions was also contracted. 

In a word, the entire national debt of Turkey is about thirty millions 
sterling ; its annual revenue eleven and a half millions ; its annual ex- 
penditure less than eleven millions ; its annual increase of revenue for 
the last five years about a million sterling each year. The necessity for 
a loan, under circumstances apparently so little embarrassing, arises from 
the fact that the payment of one debt, the Hazne tahvili, to the amount 
of £2,600,000, is due this month, while another of between two and 
three millions will be due shortly. The natural way to meet this 
emergency would be to increase the taxation, which is now very 
light. We have some experience of the difficulties attending the 
imposition of a new tax in India at the present moment, and Turkey 
is, just now, too much overun with foreign agitators to risk dis- 
turbances. Then the paper currency alternative, never a very sound 
one, is prohibited by the Sultan’s own promise. So nothing remains 
but a loan, and we cannot but sincerely regret, under the circum- 
stances, that M. Mirés should have been entrusted with its negotia- 
tion. If it is taken up, it will be on terms not merely disadvan- 
tageous, but humiliating to Turkey ; if it is refused, her credit is 
seriously injured, when, as we have shown, her financial condition is 
sound. It would be better for her to pass through the Bankruptcy 
Court, than be whitewashed by her greatest enemy. 








TRADE SUFFERING FROM LEGISLATION. 
HE Bank of England is now the focus of panic. Again, ina 


fright, on Monday it raised the minimum rate of discount 
to 7 per cent. As the first rise last year from 2} per cent. took 
place on January 19th, this makes the twelfth change in the rate 
within twelvemonths. Trade, which becomes regular as it becomes 
extensive, and is, necessarily, in a great degree carried on by discount 
or credit, cannot possibly adapt itself to such numerous variations ; 
and if the cause of them be not ascertainable and remediable, we 
must expect to see trade continually checked by a succession of 
disasters. 
On every previous occasion, when discount has reached its present 


height or approximated to it—in 1826, 1837, 1847, and 1857— 


blame was thrown on county banks, on joint-stock banks, on over- 
trading, on speculating in corn, or on an excess of accommodation 
paper, but now no one of these causes is in operation, and the Bank 


is almost in as bad a condition as in 1857. City writers affirm that 
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8 Suspension Act. The Bank of France has raised its rate to 7 per 
- | ent. . 
At How much this high rate of discount depresses enterprise and dis- 
he resses trade, every man of business is well aware ; but the origin of 
ry & the evil is not so well known. What Moses charges for a suit of clothes, 
ay Travers for a bag of coffee, or Kidd for a sack of flour, is of little 
no pnsequence, because every would-be customer, if he like -not the 
PT, rms, may turn to another tradesman ; but there is only one source 
ial . and if a trader will not borrow 


the supply of legal r currency, 
’ ~ the Bank nt hhe must go without. Now however neces- 


z clothes, or coffee, or flour may be, they are not more necessary 


si n paper currency. For the general convenience it is as indispen- 
all ble as weights and measures, and the body which is exclusively 
ler ivileged to supply it commands the market. Men must either use 
to ld, or take bank notes on the Bank terms. As all the money-dealers 
on England and Wales resort to the Bank for a supply, and depend 
th a it, they have no alternative but to follow pretty closely the rules 
ce lays down for the rate of discount. ; 
Ise Last year supplied a memorable proof of their subserviency. A 
scount house, resenting the conduct of the Bank, took the oppor- 
gh ity, when it had plenty of money, and the Bank was short from 
ish e Government deposits being small, to assert its independence. It 
yet ithdrew all its deposits from the Bank. The reserve of notes was | 
lse duced to an amount inconveniently small, and the Bank, to prevent 
cy, further diminution, immediately raised the rate of discount on all 
ith - rrowers from 43 to 5 per cent. All other bankers put up their 
ng. e equally. The measure, otherwise wholly unnecessary, at once 
1er nvinced the angry broker and all money-dealers, that they must 
his ep on good terms with the Bank, and follow the lead of the only 
uf- “Bedy authorised to issue a legal paper currency. Except on rare 
gn  @@casions, when money is so little in demand that the Bank does not 
to are to lend at all, the rate which it declares to be the minimum rate 
alf Sf discount, though its capital be a trifle compared to the aggregate 
at ‘@apital of the country, controls the lenders of money throughout the 
on- _» If its rate were always determined by the wants of trade—by the 
the sw of supply and demand—its great influence might be beneficial. 
ses Mut it is only necessary to cast a glance over the trade-tables of 1860, 
ns, ‘® see that the imports steadily increased in value month by month, 
et, “With only one exception, July ; to see that the exports increased 
his With almost equal steadiness, but not so rapidly as the imports, being 
‘in @ightly less than those of 1859 in only three months ; and to obtain 
try firm conviction that there is no exact relation between the nume- 
unt fous oscillations in the Bank rate of discount and the trade of the 
@mpire. One increased throughout the year without interruption, 
ys “Pquiring some little more capital at the end than at the beginning, 
ex- ‘and justifying, therefore, a not inconsiderable rise in the rate of 
for scount, but not justifying the many changes actually made, nor the 
for Wesent high rate of discount. 
om 7 Why, for example, should trade have been made to pay one-half 
int per cent. more for money between April 12th and May 10th than 
nd before and after, because the Bank then suffered a momentary alarm 
his by the conduct of an offended billbroker ? Or why should trade be 
ery mow made to pay fully 2 per cent. more than on the 13th of 
the November, because the Bank of France, an offspring of spurious 
cey Fegislation, has somewhat mismanaged its own concerns, and because 
lis- gold-dealers find it advantageous to send gold to New York to buy 
nd st-rate bills on English houses? If the rise be not justified by a 
ins essity as imperative as that which now exists to import corn, it 
m- licts so much injury on trade, at this time of distress, that it 
tia- @annot be too vehemently condemned. 
an- _» The fact is that the Legislature, which never interferes with 
t is ace without deranging it, and cannot create a State paper cur- 
1 is Pency without doing mischief—has created a State paper currency, 
tcy amd confers on the Bank of England the exclusive privilege, at 
the cost of the community, of issuing this currency. On _ the 
Bank the Legislature imposes the condition that it shall always 
p on hand an amount of the precious metals fully equal to 
the legal tender notes it issues over and above the sum of 
mA 4,475,000. As this latter sum is quite unequal to the ordinary 
ent nts of the community, there is generally a pressure to get a large 
“ct re of the paper issued by the Bank. Bankers and money-dealers 
‘ale rays hold large stocks, and are always anxious to keep them. The 
ae nk is at the same time always obliged to watch narrowly the 
: amount of gold and silver in its own coffers, and whenever the stock 
_ begins to lessen it hastens to raise the rate of discount, in order to 
pe Keep its own notes or gold in its own possession. Thus the rate of 
_ of Biscount, instead of being regulated by the demand for capital and | 
the supply, is regulated by the amount of gold in the Bank of England 
+—~affected by a variety of circumstances—and of legal tender notes 
ent or State paper currency, in circulation. 
ana a It is obvious that a law which gives to one body the monopoly of a | 
son a. currency makes it exclusively the reservoir of all the gold in 
a pthe genre not immediately wanted. _ All reserves are kept in 
hat ) Dank of England notes, and whenever gold is needed for the purposes | 
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liscount will go yet higher, and already speculate on another Bank | 











of trade, they are sent to the Bank of England and gold taken from 
it. There is no other method by which gold may be obtained of 
standard value, free of all doubt and trouble, so easily as by sending 
notes to the Bank and obtaining gold for them. There nevéris a 
surplus of gold but it is sent to the Bank ; there never is a demand 
for gold but a run is immediately made on the Bank. Whenever the 
stock of gold diminishes its terror increases, and is continually liable 
to be excessive, lest it should be unable to fulfil the condition on 
which it enjoys its highly-prized and exclusive privilege. Like the 
planters in the Southern States of America, it is the victim of a great 
wrong, and lives and works under a dread of the consequences. 
Trade, and with trade the nation, suffers too, and is continually 
alarmed lest a deficiency of gold should derange many transactions, 
though there never is any alarm now that food will be deficient. 

The fault is not in the Bank, which is only too anxious to obey the 
law. All the fluctuations in the rate of discount, when closely 
examined, can be clearly traced to its desire and endeavour to keep a 
supply of gold in its possession. It never appeals to the legislature 
to suspend the operation of the law ; and the operation of the law 
never is suspended, whether by such an appeal or the spontaneous act 
of the Government, but the character both of the Bank and the legis- 
lature is damaged. The whole history may in fact be condensed in 
one sentence. The legislature, in spite of experience, has created a 
State paper currency, and continually interferes with a most impor- 
tant branch of trade. Similar wrongs done by other legislatures is no 
excuse for it. When we have pointed out the cause of an evil now 
become glaring, we have finished our task. We have no intention of 
suggesting some other crude substitute for the Act of 1844, continually 
proved to be extremely injurious to the community, though it was 
the embodiment of all the financial and economic skill and wisdom of 
the period, 


ee 


FRENCH INTERVENTION AT GAETA. 


T is difficult to say whether the policy of the Emperor Napoleon, 
at the present juncture, is most embarrassing to his friends or 
his enemies. The few guarded expressions of which he made use in 
his reply to the diplomatic body a fortnight ago, in Paris, leave us 
as much in the dark as ever, and the only resource left is to 
read his ultimate purposes by the light of his present acts. Usually 
we have had something to go upon—some definite statement that, 
understood in a contrary sense, afforded us a clue by which we might 
speculate upon the future designs of our Imperial ally ; but in this in- 
stance even that has been denied us, and we are puzzled to find that the 
mysterious policy he is pursuing in the south of Italy is in some mea- 
sure consistent with the hopes he appears to entertain of a peaceful 
spring. Up to this time we have been in the habit of considering a 
popular rising throughout Europe as an inevitable necessity. We have 
been looking forward, as the result of this upheaval of nationalities, 
to a United Italy, a re-constituted Hungary, a liberalized Germany, 
and the predominance of the popular element throughout Europe. We 
believed that the great change could only be effected by a rigid adher- 
ence to the principle of non-intervention in those internal convulsions 
which should shake despotism to its foundations, a doctrine much 
insisted upon by his Imperial Majesty. 

Just as the nationalities of Europe are girding up their loins for 
the coming struggle, by which alone they can obtain their freedom, 
the champion of liberty and the great exponent of non-intervention 
intervenes ostensibly to keep the peace, but really to rivet the des- 
potic yoke more firmly than ever upon the necks of those he professes 
to befriend. Italy, says Garibaldi, in his recent address to his country- 
men, “is groaning under the oppression of Austria and of France.” 
The operations of the French fleet at Gaeta, in defiance of every 
principle of international law, has rendered the task of carrying out 
a properly constituted government in the Two Sicilies impossible, 
and indefinitely postponed the prospect of a United Italy. 

Count Cavour, acting under French pressure, and in accordance 
with those feelings of hostility towards Garibaldi which he has some- 
times permitted to obtain the ascendancy over his sentiments of 
patriotism, is now working against the national party, and moving 
heaven and earth to fill the Turin Chamber with docile instruments 
who may support him in his peace policy for the coming spring. 
Were the Austrian armies in Venetia, Garibaldi’s only enemies, we 
should have comparatively little fear for the result ; but the French 
and Sardinian Governments offer an opposition far more fatal to his 
success than the legions of General Benedek. 

Unhappily, the effect of the Emperor’s wanton and unjustifiable 
interference in the affairs of Italy will not really be to maintain the 
peace of Europe. Could we flatter ourselves that the operations of 
Admiral Barbier de Tinan at Gaeta would crush Italy, satisfy Austria, 
and meet with the approval of Europe generally, we might be con- 
tent to purchase peace at the price of freedom, though the bargain 
would be considered in some quarters immoral. But the unfortunate 





| feature in the case is that Italy will still venture upon that fatal 


struggle, not organized and united by an interval of tranquillity, but 


| enfeebled by reactionary movements in the South, by divided councils 
_ in the North, by the heart-burnings and jealousies of rival armies, 
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and driven by the necessities of internal weakness into the arms of 
the man who has so dexterously contrived to retain her in her de- 
pendance upon France. Like an unscrupulous doctor who, afraid of 
losing a rich patient, retards his recovery by the judicious administra- 
tion of deleterious drugs, does the great physician of Italy destroy 
the constitution of the country, and render it powerless for aggres- 
sive purposes, except with his assistance, and under his control. In 
return for the restraint thus exercised, he incurs a debt of gratitude 
from the monarchs he protects, and lays under obligation the despotic 
governments that exist by his sufferance. We cannot wonder that 
when a sovereign finds himself master of the situation, he should 
desire to retain the enviable position by fair mearrs or foul, but the 
interest of every other power is to remove him from an eminence in 
which he may be dangerous to each in turn, and may use his power in 
the meantime to the ruin of a good cause. 

When we take into consideration the active preparations for war 
which are going on throughout France, and the great increase to the 
Erench army, we can scarcely hope that the ultimate end of the 
Imperial policy is peace, though it is possible he may have induced 
our Government to concur in his interference in Italy, in the belief 
that he would render that country unable to undertake the much- 
dreaded spring campaign. The policy of our statesmen may be 
summed up in that word “peace,”—a policy we most cordially 
coneur in, were it one which could last, or which could be pursued 
without self-humiliation. It generally happens that the best way to 
keep the peace, and to make oneself respected, is to show no reluct- 
ance to fight ; and the one principle for which this 1 rid ought to 
be prepared to tight is, non-intervention. It was a timid and vacil- 
lating policy that drifted us into the Crimean war, and unless we are 
decided in our language on the subject of French interference 
a»road, we shall drift into another. 

Meantime, as even the French fleet will be unable to protect 
Gaeta any longer, the Emperor is urging upon: the Sardinian 
Government an armistice. The result of a few weeks’ longer 
must inevitably be ‘ unconditional surrender.” This con- 
clusion to the war would be so humiliating to the Ex-King, that the 
Emperor wishes to avoid it ; and so we hear from our Paris corres- 
pondent that a Congress is the order of the day, the discussions of 
which, it is hoped, might be fatal to the national! Italian party, 
while its protracted deliberations would maintain that state of sus- 
pense and uncertainty in Italy which it is so desirable should be ter- 
mninated. We do not believe that a Congress, convoked for the pur- 
pose of enabling the Emperor to carry out his Italian policy, would 
produce any other result than dissatisfaction in the Peninsula whose 
affairs it discussed. A Congress on the state of Italy implies that 
further interference is an utter abandonment of the principle we so 
much insist on. It will give time for the Muratist propaganda at 
Naples, which is at present supported ope nly by the French Govern- 
ment, to gain strength ; it will enable the t« 
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ix-King, whose fate is + 
be tenderly discussed by the Congress, to continue his reactionary move- 

ments: while the E mperor h imself-will be j in the advantageous position 
of being able to appeal to his former achievements in behalf of Ita! ly, 

and to maintain his right of differing from the other powers who have 
remained neutral, should their decisions not meet his wishes. There 
will be complete unanimity between the Sardinian Government, 
which he controls, and his own, and the remaining parties to any 
such Congress must be prepared to be treated as ciphers. The bait 
held out to allure us into such a meeting is the promised departure of 
the French fleet from Gaeta ;—when that fortress can no longer be 
held we look upon this event as possible, otherwise we have as much 
faith in the French fleet leaving in fifteen days, the term specified, as 
we have of the French army leaving Syria, at the end of the six 
months, during which period, according to convention, the occupation 
of that country was to have lasted. 


PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 





Parts, 9th January. 

A Conoress! Tar Congress! That is the way the wind sets—and it is the way 
it has set for the last fifteen months. Full of inconsistencies, weaknesses, hesita- 
tions (scarcely to be wondered at if you look at his situation), the Emperor 
Napoleon has, every now and then, some one opinion so closely allied to his own 
p2rsonal and immediate interest, that, for a certain number of years, at all events, 
it serves instead of a positive and durable conviction. When he had the covp 
d'état in view, and was obliged to make the most of every imaginable help, no 
matter whence it came, in order to keep France from exploding on all sides, he 
turned towards the clergy, flattered, bribed, incensed them, got incensed by them 
in turn, and held to Rome, and to the Pope and cardinals, against everything, 
ti! Pius IX. irrevocably refused to crown his Bonapartean majesty, and Felice 
Orsini invented his glass bombs to cut short the imperial career. The Papal 
Opinion endured so long that many took it for a real conviction; but the moment 
the immediate personal danger was brought home to the “ man of December,” as 
his enemies call him, the apparent “conviction” changed. LHe was “ touched,” 
like his ally Victor Emmanuel, by the “ery of distress of Italy,” and for some 
months the Italians believed he had formed a conviction favourable to their cause. 


This, as we ‘now, lasted till Solferino, and then the “conviction,” producing a 
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really consistent course of thought, action, and duplicity, fixed itself for nearly a 
year upon the obtention of Nice and Savoy, “by the universal desire of the 
annexed countries.” 

On each of these occasions you will find Louis Napoleon consistent, and, in his 
way, decided, because he has an interest—an immediate one—in view. And so 
it is just now; he really does not know whether he means war or peace, whether 
he will play off Austria against Piedmont, or Piedmont against Austria—whether 
he will get his deputies, whom he now calls “ free,” (!) to use their freedom to 
push him into a revolutionary war, or restrain him in the fetters of a perfidious 
and only temporary peace. He can do either with the slaves who fill the Corps 
Lezislatif, but he does not yet know which line he will find it most profitable (or 
possible) to take. On the great statesmanlike questions of the day he knows not 
his own mind ; but on the one smaller point of getting out of a mess, and obtaining 
from united Europe a certificate of proper conduct, he is quite decided. He 
knows what he wants there, and what he means. He wants the annexation of 
Nice and Savoy to be ratified by us, which it has never been, and which Lord 
Palmerston has declared in the House of Commons it never shall be;* and ke 
wants to drag all Europe either into a discussion, out of which a dispute shall 
ensue, which shall end in the popular annexation of the Rhine, or by some 
exchanges of territory with this neighbour or that, not at first to the advantage 
of France, to make it impossible for Prussia to refuse, when later she is asked for 
the Rhine provinces as “compensation.” Since Zurich, this “Congress” has 
been Louis Napoleon’s one great preoccupation. This is what he means by his 
few dismally hopeful words the other day to Lord Cowley at the State reception ; 
this is what he means by the Pcreine-Mocquard pamphlet on Venetia; and this is 
what is the meaning of a long leader in the Constitutionnel last Saturday, in 


| which, for the tenth time, he gives a new reason for the peace of Villafranca. 


The article has made a great but not a favourable impression, for, little by little, 
even the public here is growing to feel distaste for these gross attempts upon its 
credulity. 

There is not a reason under the sun that the Emperor has not adduced for the 
wondrous peace of which one of your great London wits said that it was like that 
of the Lord, “ passing the human understanding.” But just now the reason sct 
forward is, at one and the same time, the extremely bad condition of the French 
troops and the deep love of the ruler of France for the Austrians!” ‘ Austria,” 
says Napoleon’s journal, ‘ was threatened by the Hungarians—dissolution was at 
her door—we ¢ould not encounter that—for Imperial France would on no con- 
sideration head a revolutionary enterprise!!’’ Considering that, in the summer 
of 1859, one of Napoleon’s chief disappointments lay in his discovery that he 
could not then bribe the Hungarians into active insurrection, and that the Czar 
Alexander sent emissary after emissary officially to his camp, to warn him not to 
stir up the Magyars and Poles ;—considering these perfectly notorious facts, this 
sudden declaration of tenderness for Francis Joseph having lain at the bottom of 
the Villafranca peace is tolerably amusing. But at all events, there it stands, 
printed in the Constitutionnel, and is intended to win over Austria to encourage 
the notion of a Congress, in which she will find in France (vn-revolutionary In- 
perial France!) so kind, and cordial, and self-sacrificing a friend ! 

To turn from politics to society and to the state of morality in this country, as 
exemplified in small things as in greater ones, what think you of a shoemaker 
who sues a fair marquise for the sum of £75, owing to him for chaussures in the 
space of one year? The shoemaker is the famous Chapelle, of the Boulevard des 
Italiens—perhaps the first artist of his kind in Europe (the only man out of 
England who can fit an instep!)—the lady’s name we will conceal; there 
is one she has by right—her name “is legion” in this town, and she is but one 
of a class. Some ‘five years since another marquise was prosecuted by her 
Lingére for the payment of the small sum of £3,000 (English), for collars, cus, 
nighteaps, and frilled pillow-cases! The talk waxed high in Paris drawing-rooms 
about Madame de ’s debts for “ Lingerie,’ but [ believe the chief feeling 
raised was one of the bitterest envy on the part of the feminine population of 
Paris at the notion of the divine possibility of incurring a debt of 75,000 francs 
for sleeves, ruffles, and chemisettes! But let any reflecting man consider for one 
instant what a state of things this discloses. The smallest item of this monstrous 
whole furnishes the key to the actual condition of society in France, which is 
organized ruin and well regulated corruption. Take the item shoes, for instance, 
£75,—what else does that not suppose? Let any one try to run over in his own 
mind all that that one item compels in the matter of toilette! 

If the rest be reckoned up at the same rate the entire sum must inevitably be 
somewhere about 25,000 francs a year! (£1,000). Now, if you remember that 
the average income of the class in France which corresponds to our idea of gentry 
is between £1,000 and £2,000 (25,000 or 50,000 francs), you will soon see very 
clear into many mysteries of this so-called ‘‘ Paradise!”” Amongst others you 
will understand what M. Emile Angier meant when he wrote “ Les Lionnes 
Pauvres.” 

As an Englishman, I confess I wish our British fathers and mothers would take 
the trouble just to look a little at all that lies here below the shining upper sur- 
face—the hideous shapes they would see disporting themselves just under the 
glittering waves might make them think twice before they cast, as they do, their 
innocent young daughters into this ocean of sin, to “ sink or swim.” 





THE PLAINTAIN AND THE BANANAS—A SAMOAN TRApDITION.—With the exception 
of the mountain plaintain, all the bananas have their branches of fruit hanging 
down towards the earth, like a bunch of grapes. The plaintain shoots up its 
bunch of fruit erect towards the heavens. As the reason of this, we are told that, 
of old, all the bananas held their heads erect, but that they quarrelled with the 
plaintain, fought, and were beaten, and ever since have hung their heads in token 
of defeat. 





Sitting of 24th August, 1860. 
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FACTS AND RUMOURS. 


Tue elevation of Mr. Sidney Herbert to the peerage, has given great satisfaction 
in political circles. The English barony of Herbert is one of the titles of the 
Pembroke family, dating from 1551. Should the new peer survive his half- 
brother, the Earl of Pembroke, to whom he is heir-presumptive, he will be “ Earl 
of Pembroke and Montgomery.” The family of Herbert have been distinguished 
equally in arts, arms, and literature. They were the patrons of Shakspeare, Ben 
Jonson, Vandyke, Inigo Jones, Holbein, and Massinger, whose father was a 
‘tainer of the family. The family mansion at Wilton, famed for its marbles and 
pictures, and particularly renowned for its Vandykes, abounds in interesting 
sociations. Sir Philip Sydney wrote part of his “ Arcadia ” at Wilton, at the 
Bequest of his sister, Countess of Pémbroke, whose epitaph, one of the finest the 
glish language can show, was written by “rare Ben Jonson : ”— 


‘* Sidney’ssister, Pembroke’s mother, * 

Death, ere thou hast slain another 

Wise, and fair, and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 
The devout church poet, George Herbert, was also a member of this noble house, 
whose graces and virtues are held in such veneration by the new peer, that his 
Ichoice of the title of Lord Herbert is said to have been mainly determined by 
"his wish to retain the poet’s honoured name. 


- The moment is so opportune for conferring a mark of royal favour upon Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, that it is to be regretted he is raised to the peerage, on the plea, 
o truly urged, we fear, of failing health. He has nobly redeemed his Crimean 
failures by sending out an army to the East better equipped and better provided 
for than any military force that ever left these shores. Nor is the public satis- 
faction at Mr. Sidney Herbert’s elevation to the Upper House untinged by the 
reflection that it cannot be other than gratifying and agreeable to one of the most 
benevolent, generous, and charming women of whom the British isles can boast. 
Lady Herbert’s humane and patriotic exertions in providing succour for the sick 
end wounded soldiers engaged during the war in the East will never fade from 
the memory of those unhappy victims of a cumbrous and antiquated system. 
he active philanthropy of this excellent lady and her husband have also been 
Manifested by attempts to improve the condition of the working classes by means 
f emigration on an extensive scale. 
Mr. S. Herbert’s elevation is, in a party sense, highly desirable. Lord Pal- 
erston’s Government are rather weakin debating strength in the Upper House. 
rby, Ellenborough, and Lyndhurst are formidable odds, when pitted against 
nville, Newcastle, and Argyll; and the new Peer will, therefore, be cordially 
Icomed to the Ministerial bench. The retirement of Earl De Grey and Ripon 
ill cause some regret among the Rifle Volunteers, whose official parent the noble 
rl may be said to be. The new force had, in many respects, little or nothing in 
mmon with the Volunteers of the French war; and it has been a task of no 
yordinary difficulty and anxiety to define the relations in which they shall stand 
"to the State. Earl De Grey has had an itamense amount of correspondence im- 
posed upon him by the formation of Volunteer Corps, who have applied to the 
otk ‘ar Office for information and guidance on all manner of principles and details. 
His minutes form an admirable code of Rifle Corps government. A military man 
~ and a martinet would probably have insisted on a Volunteer uniform of one regu- 
lation colour and pattern, and one general form of rules and by-laws for the entire 
body. Earl De Grey, with a juster appreciation of the character of the force, 
» has given up many points on which uniformity would, perhaps, have been desir- 
able, that he might not discredit the capacity for self-government, and the 
ms feclings of independence and patriotism, which prompted the Volunteers to make 
) >the Queen an offer of their services. Lord De Grey has fairly won his spurs as 
a Minister, and will doubtless, ere long, be invited to accept some office less 
~~ inadequately paid. 







Rumour has designated Mr. Bernal Osborne for the vacant Under-secretaryship 
of War. We doubt whether the offer has been made to him even. Neither in 
‘point of salary nor dignity does the post come up to the Secretaryship to the 
"Admiralty, and, in official life, not to advance is to recede. Besides, do we not 
Pemember a certain debate, when the late Secretary to the Admiralty declared 
that the Horse Guards were an Augean stable, which greatly needed some Her- 
. gules for its purification ? 

Some cennoisseurs hold Sir J. W. Gordon, President of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, to be the best portrait-painter whose works now grace the walls of our 
‘Royal Academy. Sir John has been summoned to Windsor, to paint the portrait 

of the Prince of Wales; and although his health prevents a present compliance 
_ with the royal commands, we may hope ere long to have a portrait of the young 
~vheir-apparent, worthy alike of the illustrious sitter and the great Scottish portrait- 
painter. It were to be wished that our Prime Minister would give Sir John a 
few sittings. It is many years since the only full-length worthy of Lord Palmer- 
ston was taken. Posterity will, however, lament if his lineaments are not trans- 
mitted to them as he appeared to his contemporaries when, in the zenith of his 
intellectual powers and oratorical resources, the hale, hearty, and active statesman 

vof seventy-six served the high office of First Minister of the Crown. 

) Letters have been received in town from Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, who has 
eft Corfu, and has travelled through Romagna to Florence and Pisa. The right 
pon. baronet passed Christmas day at Genoa, and proposes, we hear, to go on 
© to Nice, where he will remain until the meeting of Parliament. The weather 
» along the Italian shores of the Mediterranean has been bitterly cold. At Nice 
’ (which is crowded wiih visitors) the weather has been of exceptional severity, 
which the Nicois facetiously attribute to the annexation :—‘ Tout est changé 
(they say) depuis que nous sommes devenus Frangais.” On the African side 

_ of the great inland sea, on the contrary, the weather has found a pleasant and 
» delighted chronicler in Mr. Cobden, who declares that the climate is all he could 
swish. ‘“ Whilst I see by the papers (writes Mr. Cobden, writing on the last 
day of the old year,) that many parts of England are covered with deep snow, 
we are sitting with open windows the whole day, and there is not even a white 
frost at night. I really think I have seen more blue sky, and felt more solar 
heat, during the three December weeks I have passed in Algiers, than I expe- 
rienced during the whole summer in Paris. I do not doubt that my health will 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Ar the London Institution, on Monday last, Dr. Edwin Lankester, the superin- 
tendent of the animal and food collections at the South Kensington Museum, 
commenced a series of lectures on the animal substances used in the Arts, In 4 
few introductory remarks, he pointed out the important functions which museums 
ought to perform in our educational system. He expressed a strong desire that 
a great technological museum should be founded at the East-end of London ; 
stating his conviction that a Government grant might be obtained, if the inha- 
bitants would but manifest an intelligent wish to secure the advantages offered 
by such an institution, In illustrating the importance of the abstract study 
of natural history in great museums, without any immediate practical purpose, 
Dr. Lankester referred to the history of chloroform. Two English naturalists, 
Dr. Gray and Dr. Lister, many years ago expressed a liquid from the body of 
pounded ants. They found it to possess peculiar properties, and chemists con- 
ferred upon it the name of formic acid. 1ts compounds, and among others the 
ter-chloride of formyle, now called chloroform, were studied by Liebig and Dumas, 
and found also to possess peculiar properties. 

No use was discovered for any of these substances until Dr. Simpson, of Edin- 
burgh, guided by scientific hypothesis, was engaged in searching out a substance 
better fitted than alcohol or ether to produce local or general insensibility in the 
human body. The useless ter-chloride of formyle was experimented with, and 
found to supply a means of alleviating human suffering under surgical operations, 
which must be considered one of the greatest boons ever conferred by scientific 
discovery upon the human race. In the interesting lecture which followed these 
introductory remarks, Dr. Lankester described the nature of the epidermal system 
in the animal kingdom, the difference between the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of wool and hair, und explained the various processes in the worsted and 
woollen manufactures on scientific principles. 

At a meeting of the Asiatic Society, held on Saturday, there was read the last 
portion of a paper by the Rev. Dr. E. Hincks, on Manetho’s chronology of the 
new Egyptian kingdom. The author points out the fact, that the chrouology of 
Lepsius and Bunsen not only differ, but are at variance with the Assyrian in- 
scriptions, Ptolemy, and the 2nd Book of Kings. He thinks that a criticism, 
independent of monumental evidences, and founded on the different chronologics 
in vogue among the early Christians and the Jews, should form the basis of al) 
inquiries into what were the genuine lists from which Manetho drew his informa- 
tion. Into this inquiry Dr. Hincks enters very fully, showing how a chronology 
so established may afterwards be supplemented by monumental evidence. 


At the same meeting there was also read a paper by Mr. B. H. Hodgson, on 
Buddha Symbols. It appears that the symbols of Sivaism closely resemble those 
of Buddhism, so much so, indeed, that many buildings supposed to be Budd- 
hist both by the native priesthood and European scholars are not really so. 
Mr. Hodgson is of opinion, however, that in all cases it is possible to distinguish 
the two kinds of decoration, and a series of drawings which he has prepared of 
what he considers the genuine Buddhist symbols was exhibited to the meeting. 


During the past week a valuable paper has been read on “ Magnoticm,” by 
Colonel Sabine, before the Royal Society, and the Civil Engineers have con- 
tinued their long and interesting discussion on Mr. Preece’s paper “On the 
Maintenance and Durability of Submarine Cables in Shallow Waters.”’ 

On Thursday, at the Royal Society, a valuable paper was read by the Vice- 
President, Major-General Edward Sabine, “On the Lunar-diurnal Variation of 
the Magnetic Declination obtained from the Kew Photographs in the years 1858 
and 1859.” The following papers were also read:—‘On the Equation for tie 
Product of the Differences of all but one of the Roots of a given Equation.” By 
Arthur Cayley, Esq., F.R.S. “‘ Description of a New Optical Instrument called 
the Stereotrope.” By W. F. Shaw, Esq. 

At the Geological Society a paper by the Rev. P. B. Brodie was read “On the 
Distribution of Corals in the Lias,” which was followed by an interesting paper 
by the Rev. W. 8. Symonds and A. Lambert, Esq., ‘On the sections exposed by 
the Worcester and Hereford Railway, including the Malvern and Ledbury 
Tunnels.” The strata met with were the different members of the new red 
sandstone on the eastern side of the Malverns; the syenite and greenstone of the 
Malvern ridge; the silurian and old red rocks on the western side. In the 
Ledbury tunnel the upper silurian rocks were exposed in a highly dislocated 
condition, Some mammalian bones—namely, of mammoth, ox, and horse 
were met with in the superficial deposits of the district. 

At the Microscopical Society some specimens of Diatomacew from Australia 
were exhibited by H. Deane, Esq., of Clapham. 

The Photographic Society were highly entertained by a paper from Mr. Fry, of 
Brighton, “On Lunar Photography,” in which he described the mode of preparing 
his plates, the bath by which he developed the image, as also the clock-work he 
employed to keep the telescope and the moon in position. He also described the 
changes in the face of the moon and the consequent difficulty which had to be 
overcome in taking views for stereoscopic purposes. Some extremely interesting 
remarks were made at the conclusion of the paper by Mr. Warren De la Ruc 
on his own experiments, in which he stated that he had found calcined nitrate 
of silver gave the best results. Views of the Moon were exhibited which had 
been enlarged from the original photographs to the extent of 800 diameters. 
At the conclusion of his remarks Mr. De la Rue stated his intention to bring 
shortly before the Society the results of the Himalaya Expedition, with specimens 
of solar photographs. There were also exhibited at this meeting some beauti- 
fully engraved wood-blocks, which had been cut from photographs on wood, 
from some of Flaxman’s designs, by M. Jubert, who is said to have overcome the 


| difficulties offered by the crumbling of the film and other obstructions, which 


be greatly benefited by the change.” Algiers is becoming a favourite place of | 


resort, for Englishmen, and with some reason. 
We have received several letters referring to the article “Brentford and its 


= Dens.” Such exposures will, we trust, hasten that reform which hitherto has 
y been long and vainly sought for. In this effort our contemporary Punch is a 
i participator. The genius of John Leech has embodied in two engravings all 
‘a that we last week had endeavoured to express. In such a case the pencil of the 
© artist can appeal to popular feeling with far more powerful effect than the pen of 
a the most earnest writer. 
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have hitherto interfered with the practical manipulations of the engraver. 

Mr. Vansittart Neale, at the Zoological Society, opposed the Darwinian 
theory in a paper “On Typical Selection considered as a means of removing 
the difficulties attending the doctrine of the origin of species by natural selection.” 
Mr. K. F. Tombs read some additional notes, On the Bat of the genus Epomo- 
phorus,” supplementary to his monograph on that group, published in the 
society’s proceedings for 1860, Dr. Giinter read a report on the reptiles of Bahia, 
transmitted to the country by Dr. Wiicherer. Mr. A. Newton pointed out 
distinctive characters between the water-hen of the Mauritius and the European 
species; and Mr. Bartlett called the attention of the meeting to the present 
abundance of the pink-footed goose (Anser phanocopus) in the London markets, 
and exhibited specimens of it and the nearly-allied “ bean-goose ” (4. sageturn). 
The latter is the ordinary wild goose, while the habits and localities of the 
former are so little known, that its eggs are very rarely indeed to be met with in 
ordinary collections. It is believed to breed in the Hebrides, but its present 
abundance is a very remarkable occurrence. 

At the Society of Antiquaries, a report was read on “ Further Researches in an 
Anglo-Saxon Burial-ground at Long Whittinham, Berkshire, in the summer of 
1860,” by John Yonge Akerman, F.5.A. 
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THE BANKS OF THE JORDAN. 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF ORIGINAL STORIES 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “‘ Framley Parsonage,”’ “‘ Barchester Towers,” de. 
To be followed by “MRS. GENERAL TALBOYS.” 
(Continued from page 18.) . 

Tue river Jordan, for some miles above the point at which it joins the Red Sea, 
runs through very steep banks—banks which are almost precipitous—and is, as 
it were, guarded by the thick trees and bushes which grow upon its sides. This 
is so much the case that one may ride, as we did, for a considerable distance 
along the margin, and not be able even to approach the water. I had a fancy for 
bathing in some spot of my own selection, instead of going to the open shore fre- 
quented by all the pilgrims; but I was baffled inthis. When I did force my way 
down to the river side, I found that the water ran so rapidly and that the bushes 
and boughs of trees grew so far over and into the stream, as to make it impos- 
sible for me to do so. I could not bave got in without my clothes, and having 
got in, I could not have got out again. I was, therefore, obliged to put up with 
the open muddy shore to which the pilgrims descend, and at which we may pre- 
sume that Joshua passed when he came over as one of the twelve spies to spy 
out the land. And even here I could not go full into the stream as I would fain 
have done, lest 1 should be carried down, and so have assisted to whiten the shores 
of the Dead Sea with my bones. As to getting over to the Moabitish side of the 
river, that was plainly impossible ; and, indeed, it seemed to be the prevailing 
opinion that the passage of the river was not practicable without going up as 
far as Samaria. And yet we know that here, or hereabouts, the Israelites did 
cross it. 

I jumped from my horse the moment I got to the place, and once more gave 
my purse and pistols to my friend. ‘ You are going to bathe again?” he said. 
“ Certainly,” said 1; “ you don’t suppose that I would come to Jordan and not 
wash in it, even if I were not foul with the foulness of the Dead Sea!” * You'll 
kill yourself, in your present state of heat ;”’ he said, remonstrating just as one’s 
mother or wife might do. But even had it been my mother or wife I could not 
have attended to such remonstrance then; and before he had done looking at me 


ES Q., 





with those big eyes of his, my coat and waistcoat and cravat were on the ground, | 
and I was at work at my braces; whereupon he turned from me slowly, and 
strolled away into the wood. On this occasion I had no base fears about my 
money. 

And then I did bathe—very uncomfortably. The shore was muddy with 
the feet of the pilgrims, and the river so rapid that I hardly dared to get | 
beyond the mud. 1 did manage to take a plunge in, head-foremost, but I 
was forced to wade out through the dirt and slush, so that I found it difficult to 
make my feet and Jegs clean enough for my shoes and stockings ; and then, more- 
over, the flies plagued me most unmercifully. I should have thought that the 
filthy flavour from the Dead Sea would have saved me from that nuisance; but the 
mosquitoes thereabouts are probably used to it. Finding this process of bathing | 
to be so difficult, I inquired as to the practice of the pilgrims. I found that with 
them, bathing in Jordan has come to be much the same as baptism has with us. 
It hardly means immersion. No doubt they do take off their shoes and stockings ; 
but they do not strip and go bodily into the water. 

As soon as I was dressed I found that Smith was again at my side with purse 
and pistols. We then went up a little above the wood and sat down together on | 
the long sandy grass. It was now quite evening, so that the short Syrian twilight 
had commenced and the sun was no longer hot in the heavens. It would be 
night as we rode on to the tents at Jericho; but there was no difficulty as to the 
way, and therefore we did not hurry the horses who were feeding on the grass. 
We sat down together on a spot from which we could see the stream, close | 
together, so that when I stretched myself out in my weariness, as I did before we 
started, my head rested on his legs. Ah, me! one does not take such liberties 
with new friends in England. It was a place which led one on to some special 
thoughts. ‘The mountains of Moab were before us, very plain in their outline. 
“Moab is my wash-pot, and over Edom will I cast out my shoe!” There they 
were before us, very visible to the eye, and we began naturally to ask questions of 
each other. Why was Moab the wash-pot, and Edom thus cursed with indignity ? 
Why had the right bank of the river been selected for such great purposes, 
whereas the left was thus condemned? Was there, at that time, any special fer- 
tility in this land of promise which has since departed from it? We are told 
of a bunch of grapes which took two men to carry it; but now there is not a 
vine in the whole country side. Now-a-days the sandy plain round Jericho is as 
dry and arid as are any of the valleys of Moab. The Jordan was running 
beneath our feet—the Jordan in which the leprous king had washed, though the 
bright rivers of his own Damascus were so much nearer to his hand. It was but 
a humble stream to which he was sent; but the spot, probably, was higher up, 
above the Sea of Galilee, where the river is narrow. But another also had come 
down to this river, perhaps to this very spot on its shores, and submitted Himself 
to its waters—as to whom, perhaps, it will better that I should not speak much 
in this light story. 

The Dead Sea was on our right, still glittering in the distance, and behind us 
lay the plains of Jericho and the wretched collection of huts which still bears the 
name of the ancient city. Beyond that, but still seemingly within easy distance 
of us, were the mountains of the wilderness. The wilderness! In truth the 
spot was one which did lead to many thoughts. 

We talked of these things, as to many of which I found that my friend was 
much more free in his doubts and questionings than myself; and then our words | 
came, back to ourselves, the natural centre of all men’s thoughts and words. 
“From what you say,” I said, “I gather that you have had enough of this land ?”’ 














“ Quite enough,” he said. “ Why seek such spots as these if they only dispel 


the associations and veneration of one’s childhood ?”’ 


. ois , . 
“ But with me such associations and veneration are rivetted the stronger by | 


seeing the places and putting my hand upon the spots. I do not speak of that 
fictitions marble slab up there, but here, among the sandhills, by this river, at 
that Mount of Olives over which we passed, I do believe.” 

He paused a moment, and then replied: “To me it is all nothing—absolutely 
nothing. But then do we not know that our thoughts are formed, and our beliefs 
modelled, not on the outward signs or intrinsic evidences of things,—as would be 
the case were we always rational,—-but by the inner workings of the mind itself ? 
At the present turn of my life I can believe in nothing that is gracious.” 

“ Ah; you mean that you are unhappy. You have come to grief in some of 
your doings or belongings, and therefore find that all things are bitter to the 
taste. I have had my palate out of order too, but the proper appreciation of 
flavours has come back to me. Bah—how noisome was that Dead Sea water!” 

“The Dead Sea waters are noisome,” he said ; “and I have been drinking of 
them by long draughts.” 

“Long draughts?” I answered, thinking to console him. “ Draughts have 
not been long which can have been swallowed in your years. Your disease may 
be acute, but it cannot yet have become chronic. A man always thinks at the 
moment of each misfortune that that special misery will last his lifetime; but 
God is too good for that. Ido not know what ails you ; but this day twelvemonth 
will see you again as sound as a roach.” 

We then sat silent for a while during which I was puffing at a cigar. Smith, 
among his accomplishments, did not reckon that of smoking—which was a 
grief to me; for a man enjoys his tobacco doubly when another is enjoying it 
with him. ‘No, you do not know what ails me,” he said at last. 

* And therefore cannot judge. Perhaps not, my dear fellow. But my experi- 
ence tells me that early wounds are generally capable of cure, and therefore I 
surmise that yours may be so. The heart at your time of life is not worn out, 
and has strength and soundness left wherewith to throw off its maladies. I hope 
it may be so with you.” 

‘God knows. I donot mean to say that there are none more to be pitied than 
lam; but, at the present moment, I am not—not light-hearted.” 

“1 wish I could ease your burden, my dear fellow.” 

‘“* It is most preposterous in me thus to force myself upon you, and then trouble 
you with my cares. But I had been alone so long, and I was so weary of it!” 

** By Jove, and so had I. Make no apology. And let me tell you this— 
though perhaps you will not credit me;—that I would sooner laugh with a comrade 
than cry with him, is true enough; but if occasion demands I can do the latter 
also.” He then put out his hand to me, and I pressed it in token of my friendship. 


| My own hand was hot and rough with the heat and sand; but his was soft and 


cool almost as a woman’s. I thoroughly hate an effeminate man, but in spite of 
a certain womanly softness about this fellow I could not hate him. ‘“ Yes,’ I con- 
tiuned, “though somewhat unused tothe melting mood, I also can sometimes cry 
like avery woman. I don’t want to ask you any questions, and, as a rule, I hate 
to be told secrets, but if I can be of any service to you in any matter I will do 
my best. I don’t say this with reference to the present moment, but think of it 
before we part.” 

I looked round at him and saw that he was in tears. ‘ I know that you will 
think that I am a weak fool,” he said, pressing his handkerchief to his eyes. 

“By no means, There are moments in a man’s life when it becomes him to 
weep, but the older he grows the more seldom those moments come to him. As 
far as I can see of men they never cry at that which disgraces them.” 

* It is left for women to do that,” he answered. 

**Oh women! a woman cries for everything and for nothing. It is the sharp- 
est arrow she has in her quiver—the best card in her hand. When a woman 


_ cries what can you do but give her all she asks for ? 


* Do you—dislike women ? 

*“ No, by Jove! I am never really happy unless one is near me,—or more than 
one. A man asarule has an amount of energy within him which he cannot 
turn to profit on himself alone. It is good for him to have a woman by him 
that he may work for her, and thus have exercise for his limbs and faculties. I 
am very fond of women, but I always like those best who are the most helpless.” 

We were silent again for a while, and it was during this time that I found 
myself lying with my head on his lap. I had slept, but it could have been but for 
a few minutes, and when I woke I felt his hand upon my brow. As I started 
up he said that the flies had been annoying me, and that he had not chosen to 
waken me as I seemed weary. ‘“ It has been that double bathing,” I said, apolo- 
getically ; for I always feel ashamed when I am detected sleeping in theday. “In 
hot weather the water does make one drowsy. By Jove, it’s getting dark ; we had 
better have the horses.” 

“ Stay halfa moment,” he said, speaking very softly, and laying his hand upon 
my arm, “I will not detain you a minute.” 

“There is no hurry in life,” I said. 

“ You promised me just now that you would assist me.” 

*« If it be in my power, I will.” 

“ Before we part at Alexandria I will endeavour to tell you the story of my 
troubles, and then if you can aid me——” It struck me as he paused that I 
had made a rash promise, but nevertheless I must stand by it now—with one or 
two provisoes. The chances were that the young man was short of money, or 
else that he had got into a scrape about a girl. In either case I might give him 
some slight assistance ; but, then, it behoved me to make him understand that I 
would not consent to become a participator in mischief. I was too old to get my 
head willingly into a scrape, and this I must endeavour to make him understand. 

“ T will if it be in my power,” I said. “ I will ask you no questions now; but 
if your trouble be about some lady——” 

* It is not,” said he. 

“* That is well. Of all troubles those are the most troublesome. If you are 
short of cash——” 

“ No, I am not short of cash.” 
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« You are not. That’s well too; for want of money is a sore trouble also.” 
And then I paused before I came to the point. “I do not suspect anything bad 
of you, Smith. Had I done so I should not have spoken as I havedone. And 
if there be nothing bad——” 

“ There is nothing disgraceful,” he said. 

“ That is jast what I mean; and in that case I will do anything for you that 
may be within my power. Now let us look for Joseph and the muckerry-boy, 
for it is time that we were at Jericho.” 

I cannot describe at length the whole of our journey from thence to our tents at 
Jericho, nor back to Jerusalem, nor even from Jerusalem to Jaffa. At Jericho we 
did sleep in tents, paying so much per night, according to the tariff. We wandered 
out at night, and drank coffee with a family of Arabs in the desert, sitting in a 
ring round their coffee-kettle. And we saw a Turkish soldier punished with the 
bastinado—a sight which did not do me any good, and which made Smith very 
sick. Indeed after the first blow he walked away. Jericho is a remarkable spot 
in that pilgrim week, and I wish I had space to describe it. But I have not, for 
I must hurry on,—back to Jerusalem and thence to Jaffa. I had much to tell also 
of those Bedouins; how they were essentially true to us, but teased us almost to 
frenzy by their continual begging. They begged for our food and our drink, for 
our cigars and our gunpowder, for the clothes off our back and the handkerchiefs 
out of our pockets. As to gunpowder I had none to give them, for my charges 
were all made up in cartridges ; and I learned that the guns behind their backs 
were a mere pretence, for they had not a grain of powder among them. 

We slept one night in Jerusalem, and started early on the following morning. 
Smith came to my hotel, so that we might be ready together for the move. We 
still carried with us Joseph and the muckerry-boy ; but for our Bedouins, who had 
duly received their forty shillings a piece, we had no further use. On our road 
dewn to Jerusalem we had much chat together, but only one adventure. Those 
pilgrims of whom I have spoken reach Jerusalem in the greatest number by the 
reute which we were now taking in our departure from it, and they come in long 
droves, having reached Jaffa in crowds by the French and Austrian steamers from 
Smyrna, Damascus, and Constantinople. As their number confer security in that 
esmewhat insecure country many travellers from the west of Europe make arrange- 
_ ments to travel with them. On our way down we met the last of these caravans 
_ or the year, and we were passing it for more than two hours. On this occasion 

' ILrode first and Smith was immediately behind me; but of a sudden I observed 
him to wheel his horse round and clamber downWards among bushes and 
stones towards a river that ran below us. “ Hallo, Smith, I cried, “ you will 
destroy your horse, and yourself too.” But he would not answer me, and all I 
could do was to draw up in the path and wait. My confusion was made the 
worse, as at that moment a long string of pilgrims was passing by. ‘* Good 
morning, sir,” said an old man to me in good English. I looked up as I answered 
him, and saw a gray haired gentleman, of very solemn and sad aspect. He 
might be seventy years of age, and I could see that he was attended by three or 
four servants. I shall never forget the severe and sorrowful expression of his 
eyes, over which his heavy eyebrows hung low. ‘Are there many English in 
Jerusalem ?” he asked. ‘A good many I replied : “there always are at Easter.’ 
“Can you tell me anything of any of them?” he asked. ‘ Not a word,” said I, for 
I knew no one ; “ butour consulcan.” And then we bowed to each other, and he 
passed on. 

I got off my horse and scrambled down on foot after Smith. I found him gathering 
berries and bushes as though his very soul were mad with botany; but as I had 
seen nothing of this in him before, I asked what strange freak had taken him. 

* You were talking to that old man,” he said. 

** Well, yes, I was.” 

‘* That is the relation of whom I have spoken to you.” 

“* The d he is!” 

“* And I would avoid him if it be possible.”’ 

I then learned that the old gentleman was his uncle. He had no living father 
er mother, and he now supposed that his relative was going to Jerusalem in 
quest ofhim. “If so,” said I, “ you will undoubtedly give him leg bail, unless 
the Austrian boat is more than ordinarily late. It is as much as we shall do to 
catch it, and you may be half over Africa, or far gone on your way to India, 
before he can be on your track again.” 

I will tell you all about it at Alexandria,’ he replied; and then he scrambled 
up again with his horse, and we went on. That night we slept at the 
Armenian convent at Ramlath, or Ramath. This place is supposed to stand on 
the site of Arimathea, and is marked as such in many of the maps. The monks 
at this time of the year are very busy, as the pilgrims all stay here for one night 
on their routes backwards and forwards, and the place on such occasions is 
terribly crowded. On the night of our visit it was nearly empty, as a caravan 
had left it that morning; and thus we were indulged with separate cells, a point 
on which my companion seemed to lay considerable stress. 

On the following day, at about noon, we entered Jaffa, and put up at an inn 
there which is kept by a Pole. The boat from. Beyrout, which touches at Jaffa 
on its way to Alexandria, was not yet in, nor even sighted ; we were therefore 
amply in time. “Shall we sail to-night?” I asked of the agent. “ Yes, in all 
probability,” he replied. “ If the signal be seen before three we shall do so. If 
not, then not ;” and so I returned to the hotel. 

Smith had involuntarily shown signs of fatigue during the journey, but yet he 
had borne up well against it. I had never felt called on to grant any extra 
indulgence as to time because the work was too much for him. But now he was 
a good deal knocked up, and I was a little frightened, fearing that I had 
overdriven him under the heat of the sun. I was alarmed lest he should have 
fever, and proposed to send for the Jaffa doctor. But this he utterly refused. 
He would shut himself for an hour or two in his room, he said, and by that 
time he trusted the boat would be in sight. It was clear to me that he was 
very anxious on this subject, fearing that his uncle would be back i , 
a nig ea psa ’ ould be back upon his heels 
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I ordered a serious breakfast for myself, for with me, on such occasions, my 
appetite demands more immediate attention than my limbs. I also acknowledge 
that I become fatigued, and can lay myself at length during such idle days and 
sleep from hour to hour ; but the desire to do so never comes till 1 have well 
eaten and drunken. A bottle of French wine, three or four cutlets of goats’ 
flesh, an omelet made not of the freshest eggs, and an enormons dish of oranges, 
was the banquet set before me ; and though I might have found fault with it in 
Paris or London, I thought that it did well enough in Jaffa. My poor friend could 
not join me, but had a cup of coffee inhis room. “ Atany rate take a little brandy 
in it,” I said to him, as I stood over his bed. “I could not swallow it,’”’ said he, 
looking at me with almost beseeching eyes. ‘ Beshrew the fellow,’ I said to 
myself, as I left him, carefully closing the door, so that the sound should not 
shake him; “ He is little better than a woman, and yet I have become as fond 
of him as though he were my brother.” 

I went out at three, but up to that time the boat had not been signalled. 
“* And we shall not get out to-night?” “ No, not to night,” said the agent. “ And 
at what time to-morrow ?” “If she comes in this evening, you will start by 
daylight. But they so manage her departure from Beyrout, that she seldom is 
here in the evening.” “ It will be noon to-morrow, then.” ‘ Yes,” the man 
said, ‘noon to-morrow.”’ I calculated, however, that the old gentleman could 
not possibly be on our track by that time. He would not have reached Jeru- 
salem till late in the day on which we saw him, and it would take him some time 
to obtain tidings of his nephew. But it might-be possible that messengers sent 
by him should reach Jaffa by four or five on the day after his arrival. That would 
be this very day which we were now wasting at Jaffa. Having thus made my 
calculations, I returned to Smith, to give him such consolation as it might be in 
my power to afford. 

He seemed to be dreadfully afflicted by all this. ‘ He will have traced me to 
Jerusalem, and then again away; and will follow me immediately.” 

“That is all very well,” I said; “ but let even a young man dothe best he can, 
and he will not get from Jerusalem to Jaffa in less than twelve hours. Your 
uncle is not a young man, and could not possibly do the journey under two 
days.” 

‘*‘ But he will send. He will not mind what money he spends.” 

*‘ And if he does send, take off your hat to his messengers, and bid them carry 
your compliments back. You are not a felon whom he can arrest.” 

“No, he cannot arrest me; but, ah! you do not understand ;” and then he sat 
up on the bed, and seemed as though he were going to wring his hands in 
despair. 

I waited for some half hour in his room, thinking that he would tell me this 
story of his. If he required that I should give him any aid in the presence either 
of his uncle or of his uncle’s myrmidons, I must at any rate know what was 
likely to be the dispute between them. But as he said nothing, I suggested that 
he should stroll out with me among the orange-groves by which the town is sur- 
rounded. In answer to this he looked up piteously into my face as though 
begging me to be merciful to him. “You are strong,” said he, “and cannot 
understand what it is to feel fatigue as I do.” And yet he had declared on com- 
mencing his journey that he would not be found to complain! Nor had he com- 
plained by a single word till after that encounter with his uncle. Nay he had 
borne up well till this news had reached us of the boat being late. I felt con- 
vinced that if the boat were at this moment lying in the harbour all that appear- 
ance of excessive weakness would soon vanish. What it was that he feared I 
could not guess; but it was manifest to me that some great terror almost over- 
whelmed him. 

“« My idea is,” said I,—and I suppose that I spoke with something less of good- 
nature in my tone than I had assumed for the last day or two, “that no man 
should, under any circumstances, be so afraid of another man as to tremble at his 
presence—either at his presence or his expected presence.” 

“ Ah, now you are angry with me, now you despise me!” he said. 

‘* Neither the one or the other. But if I may take the liberty of a friend with you, 
I would advise you to combat this feeling of horror. If you do not, it will unman 
you. After all, what can your uncle doto you? Hecannot rob youof your heart 
or soul. He cannot touch your inner self.’’ g 

“ You do not know,” he said. 

« Ah but, Smith, I do know that. 
and him, you should not tremble at the thought of him, unless indeed —— 

* Unless what ?” 

“ Unlesz you had done aught that should make you tremble before every honest 
man.” I own I had begun to have my doubts of him, and to fear that he had 
absolutely disgraced himself. Even in such case I—I individually—did not wish 
to be severe on him; but I should be annoyed to find that I had opened my heart 
to a swindler or a practised knave. 


Whatever may be this quarrel between you 


> 


** T will tell you all to-morrow,” said he, “ but I have been guilty of nothing of 


that sort.” 
[To be continued. ] 








A Larce Barn anp a Trewenpovs Turesner !—Cholsey Barn, in Berkshire, 
was one of the tithe-barns where the monks of Abingdon gathered their share of the 
harvest. The abbey is gone; but the barn stands yet, a monster in brick, 303 feet 
long, 54 wide, and 51 high. On a small tablet near one of the doors you may 
read,—“In this barnJohn Lanesleythreshed, for Mr. Joseph Hopkins, five quarters 
seven bushels of wheat in thirteen hours, on March 15th, 1747.” Worthy deed 
to be done in the monster barn. Was there ever so huge a barn, or so tremen- 
dous a thresher! But there is no question of the fact. John Lanesley lived some 
years into the present century, and earned full labourer’s wages till he was 
ninety-two years old; he, and the Hopkins’ family, who were still tenants of the 
farm, vouched for the truth of the story to Lysons, who records it. 
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MEN OF MARK.—No. XIV. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.T. 


Tur readers of Parliamentary debates have discovered that the redoubtable 
Earl of Derby, leader of the Conservative host, and one of the greatest orators of 
his time, has a ducal antagonist who can with difficulty restrain himself from 
rushing into the lists, and breaking a lance with the great leader of the country 
party. The politician who is not well up in “ Burke ”’ and “ Debrett,”’ takes it for 
granted that the Duke is some grave statesman who opposes to the years and 
observation of the Earl an experience greater than his own, and whose grey 
hairs and furrowed brow mark him out as the Nestor of the State. An inde- 
scribable astonishment is in store for a politician who has read the “‘ Peerage” 
so ill, whenever, armed by a Peer’s order, he finds himself in Sir C. Barry’s gilded 
chamber. While the trumpet-tones of the Conservative orator are yet ringing 
along the fretted roof, and before the cheers which greet his triumphant perora- 
tion have reached the strangers’ gallery, a slight, slim, short, boyish figure 
springs from the Treasury bench, advances rapidly to the table, and shouts “ My 
Lords!” in a loud, clear, undoubting voice. The face is of fair complexion and 
as boyish as the figure. The first thing that strikes you is the bright red hair, 
innocent of curl, and brushed backward from the forehead. The features are 
small, and of womanish delicacy, destitute of whisker, and even, as it would seem, 
of the down which marks the stripling. The readiness of this Parliamentary David 
to engage the Conservative Goliath approaches the burlesque, and your astonish- 
ment increases as soon as the cheers and laughter of the Opposition benches 
have subsided. The little boyish mouth emits sounds so clear and ringing, the 
tones rise into so oratorical a pitch, the sostenuto and rhythm, which mark the 
best public speaking, give so much rotundity to his sentences, and, above all, the 
youthful orator’s self-possession is so unfaltering and so perfect, that a fecling of 
astonishment takes possession of the mind, such as no Parliamentary duel can 
parallel. Ifa bucket of cold water had suddenly fallen upon you from the roof— 
if the grave Lord Chancellor Campbell had thrown a summersault, or led off the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in a polka—your amazement could not be greater than 
at seeing that little boyish “ party”’ rise to answer Lord Derby. 

“ What superb pluck!” the reader exclaims. You are wrong. Pluck implies 
ihe consciousness of odds. But here there are no misgivings. ‘“ My lords, the 
noble earl says so and so. But, my lords, I have always held the reverse. J had 
always thought so and so. IJ challenge conclusions with the noble earl. He 
must permit me to tell him he is mistaken.” And so on to the end. 

“What intolerable conceit!” the reader now exclaims. ‘ What a disyusting 
exhibition !’’ Wrong again. The mannikin is conceited enough, heaven knows! 
But the lofty unwavering tones, the astounding self-confidence, the courage which 
flies at his adversary’s-strongest points, and shirks no weakness in his own, quite 
take the spectacle out of the category of ordinary vanity. You might as well say 
it is conceited in the sword-fish to attack the leviathan of the deep. We may not 
pretend that the duke gives as good an account of his adversary as the sword-fish 
of the whale. But the disparity of years and experience, and the seeming rash- 
ness of the onslaught, give a curious interest to the scene, and impart a certain 
chastened respect for the boy-orator. The full and not unmelodious voice con- 
tinues to penetrate to every nook and corner of the lofty and spacious chamber. 
This is no “spurt,” but an oration. The speaker will not be satisfied unless you 
give him credit for statesmanlike views, He speaks with the weight and autho- 
rity of a whole Cabinet. He is nothing, if not a political philosopher. He is the 
young Roscius of the Senate, whose laddish air and manner travesty the passions 
and feelings of mature age, but who has such a consummate stage air and trick 
of eyebrow and feature, that Garrick’s self would engage him, and put him up for 
Coriolanus or Hamlet. 

Who shall restore the freshness of our youth? The scene we have described 
has been enacted before our eyes any parliamentary night these eight years. 
Derby’s principles have undergone some changes, and his face and _ hair 
many ; his beard, slightly grizzled, has been cut and newly trimmed, so that 
in this year of grace 1861, he looks like the old pictures of Aaron in the 
Temple. But “Time has not thinned the flowing hair’ of his young an- 
tagonist, and has quite forgotten to sow the manly down on lip and chin. 
While the appearance of the lordly combatants when these singular encounters 
first amused the Upper House may be imagined not without difficulty, how 
can we realize the delicious absurdity of the original “situation” ? Here was 
a sixth-form boy from Eton, with the most priggish manner possible, burning 
to meet and vanquish the orator whom Peel himself was glad to pitchfork into 
the House of Lords out of his way. Derby was not only dared to the fight, but 
taunted for avoiding the combat! The Opposition benches laughed quite as 
loudly as was consistent with good breeding. As for Lord Derby himself, when 
the joke had gone on long enough, he told the young Lord Privy Seal a story. 

Will any one ever forget that little anecdote? Will any living peer of 
Parliament ever hear a better joke, more humourously told? Perhaps we may be 
mistaken about the wit and the felicitous application, but there can be no doubt 
whatever as to the peals of laughter that greeted the satire. “The noble duke 
was welcome to taunt and to attack him. The noble duke, if he would pardon 
him, reminded him of a navigator of whom he had heard, a stalwart, stout fellow, 
who was married to a very little wife. The navvy’s companions used to declare 
that his wife not seldom thrashed him. Being provoked and put out of all 
patience by this allegation, the big navvy replied in his gruffest and surliest 
tones—‘ Ah! you let that alone. Suppose she does beat me, what of that ? It 
amuses her, and it doesn’t hurt me !”’ 


This little spitfire—this ducal pendragon to be put down thus contemptuously, | 


as a farm-yard visitor puts aside the long neck of some hissing gander, or 
infuriate turkey-cock with his walking-stick! Peals of inextinguishable laughter, 
worthy of Homer's gods, resounded throughout the House. Even strangers in 
the gallery and M.P.’s below the bar joined unblamed in that hearty and oft. 


renewed guffaw. Did the young Duke blush or change countenance? Pooh! 





he looked on with the coolness and aplomb of an operating surgeon. The 
next debate saw that fiery Rufus again rush on the foe. You would have thought 
it his mission to deliver the world of a Derby, as the valiant Jack made a rid. 
dance of gigantic Blunderbores and Gumdalclitches. Again the spectators 
looked and smiled. But still the orator argued, reasoned, confuted, or seemed 
to confute. Surrender yourself to the illusion! forget that young Barry was 
only thirteen, and you had Hamlet’s subtle madness and Othello’s jealous 
transports reproduced to the life. 

The truth is that Nature has played our boy-minister an ugly trick. She has 
clothed an ambitious, self-reliant, soaring, indomitable soul in a face and figure 
fair and delicate enough for “sweet Anne Page.” The young Lord Privy Seai 
frequents no public amusements, was never seen at the opera, devours Vattel 
and Puffendorf like a ghoul, and has an insatiable appetite for biue books 
and all the unbuttered sawdust of a parliamentary library. Nature, like a 
capricious fairy godmother, gives the young duke industry, oratorical ability, a 
fine voice, fluency of expression, no inconsiderable dignity of style, loftiness of 
thought, and a self-confidence truly superb. ‘Two things only she withholds from 
him—the modesty of youth and the whiskers of manhood. If the young Minister 
had a soft voice and an unassuming demeanour, we should cease to wonder at a 
cheek as smooth as that of the young Antinous. Were he, on the other hand, 
“ bearded like the pard,’’ we might overlook, or fail to notice, some shortcoming 
in the article of diftidence. But as Nature has given a Joan of Arc to France, so 
she has given us an Argyll to astonish the senate with his dauntless front and 
boyish mien. 

But it is time the stranger in the gallery left off being astonished. That bright- 
red hair, which waves like a plume in the thickest of the fight, might by this 
time have been partially silvered by affairs of State, if it had been any other 
colour. Our duke is, in fact, now “no chicken,” as the phrase goes. He has entered 
upon his thirty-eighth year. We know we shall obtain no credit for this assertion 
from the stranger in the gallery, who will tell us we have made a mistake of 


*twenty or at least ten years in our reckoning. But this obstinate person, who 


prefers the (deceptive) evidence of his senses to the annals of the peerage, must 
be told that, in the year 1842, this young statesman, then Marquis of Lorn, and 
nineteen years of age, published a pamphlet, entitled “ A Letter to the Peers by 
a Peer’s Son,” in which he examined the non-intrusion question involved in the 
Auchterarder case, and advocated the independence of the Church. But although 
he asserted the rights of*the Church against the patron and the Government, the 
censor of nineteen by no means manifested the enthusiasm which might have been. 
expected from a youthful pamphleteer, when hundreds sacrificed homes and 
incomes in carrying out his views. A “ Letter to Dr. Chalmers” followed, in 


which the “ Peer’s (very youthful) Son” found himself under the painful neces- 
sity of disapproving of some of the acts of the secessionists from the Establish- 


ment. About this time the bright-red hair and girlish face were not seldom scen 
in Exeter Hall and on metropolitan and provincial platforms. In 1844 the young 
marquis allied himself by marriage with the wealthy and influential family of 
Sutherland, by leading to the altar the eldest daughter of that ducal house. His 
political advancement was now assured. The Earl of Carlisle, the bride’s uncie, 
gave the young marquis oratorical lessons and precepts, which he has turned to 
account, directed his reading, and formed his literary tastes. The young politi- 
cian came perhaps too early to the title ; succeeding to his father’s dukedom in 
1847. The next year he published “An Ecclesiastical History of Scotland since 
the Reformation,” which was originally meant as a contribution to one of the 
quarterlies. The reader may believe, if he pleases, that it was “ declined with 
thanks,”’ not because it was dull, but because “it had grown too bulky for its 
original purpose.” The work is thought to be a good defence of the Presbytery. 

In 1852-3 the Duke was invited to fill the oftice of Lord Privy Seal in the 
Cabinet of the Earl of Aberdeen. He retained his place in the Ministry after 
Lord Palmerston became its head, but exchanged his post, in 1855, for that of 
Postmaster-General. In 1858 he went out with his party, but was re-instated 
in the Cabinet when Palmerston again assumed the Premiership in 1859. When 
Lord Elgin went out as ambassador to China the Duke of Argyll succeeded him 
as Postmaster-General, which office he now holds. 

The Duke of Argyll is well nigh as omnivorous in his reading as Lord Brougham. 
He cultivates an acquaintance with the whole range of science; and his varied 
scientific attainments were satisfactorily evinced at the meeting of the British 
Association at Glasgow, and still more recently at a scientific meeting at Edin- 
burgh. Like other public men the Duke has been compelled to come forward as 
a lecturer to Mechanics’ Institutes, in which capacity he displays considerable 
literary and poetical taste. We spoke of him in a preceding paragraph as a 
“ sixth form boy from Eton;” but that seminary may hasten to disown him, 
unless we explain that we did but use a figure to describe his juvenility of aspect. 
It may be doubted whether any public school has the credit of forming his mind. 
His powers, qualifications, and defects rather point to private tuition—an 
unusual amount of careful training being doubtless seconded by the sttidious 
habits, unwearied diligence, and lofty ambition of the student. 

“ Well, now!” we shall be asked, “are his speeches good? Is the duke a 
statesman, a political philosopher, an orator? Has he genius? Or is he one of 
those promising young men whoare always “telling the world what the world has 
already told them’? All depends upon the standard the reader would have us 
adopt. If we judge him by comparison with men of his own age and rank, we 
must place him high. If, on the contrary, we try him by his own pretensions, 


we must say Excersior! As a speaker, he is correct, ready, and fluent, yet he 


never stirs the pulses, or attempts the higher flights of oratory. When the 
Cabinet have resolved upon a course, their decision will always find a prompt 
and able advocate, against any odds of numbers or argument, and at any stage 
in the debate, in the Duke of Argyll. This, however, is but the usefulness of the 
barrister, who is always ready to do his best for his client. As a statesman, the 
head of the house of Campbell has still his spurs to win. He has never tried his 
hand as a legislator, in the sense of the inception and framing of a measnre, car- 
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ried at his instance, and to be known by his name. Some of his later speeches, 

especially on India, have evinced a growing ability to group and deal with facts, 

and a satisfactory acquaintance with sound principles of legislation. He is still 

always ready to measure weapons with Lord Derby, and indeed burns to break a 

lance with him whenever the great orator performs some feat of arms; but there is 

no well-authenticated instance on record of his unhorsing the Conservative cham- 
pion. The noble earl remains, indeed, the consistent “ navvy”’ of his story, and 
lets the little duke attack him with all the rotundity of his eloquence. “It 
amuses him (we can fancy him saying), and it doesn’t hurt me.” And Lord 

Derby is right. 

It is not every peer who can command two duchesses among his andience for 
his least considerable speech. And two such model duchesses! They say there 
are those in Stafford House who confidently expect to see our Man of Mark Prime 
Minister of England some day! There are many things more unlikely. At present 
there are only three men in England who have any pretensions to be Premier,— 
Palmerston, Derby, and John Russell. But veteran statesmen of seventy and 
thereabouts cannot live for ever; and when their appointed niches in West- 
minster Abbey receive the only possible present First Ministers of the Crown, we 

® shall have to find their successors among our Disraelis, Granvilles, Gladstones, 
a and Argylls. 

Perhaps in a far distant future a charming historical picture may be enacted 
under the eyes of our descendants. An elderly man, yet of smooth visage and 
middle-aged appearance, will advance to the table of the House of Lords. He 
is known to have read much and thought more. He speaks with the authority 
of a veteran statesman, and yet everything he says is tinged with a certain 
dlclightful humility. He tells their lordships, that “at nineteen he thought him- 
self qualified to instruct learned principals and venerable doctors in their duty to 
God and man, and that a few years later he held himself able to meet even 
e great Derby in debate, and to overcome him. Now he seems to himself to 
semble Newton in only one thing—in having found two or three pebbles on the 
nore of the great ocean of truth.” ‘ What modesty!” our descendants will 
claim. ‘ He offends no one’s amour propre,” his brother senators will say : 
let us make him Premier!” 

his is the season for riddles. 
 @fch Nestor-like age and wisdom ! 



























Reader, guess for us the name of the peer of 





THE VOLUNTEER DRILL AT HYTHE.—No. II. 


' Tue second week at Hythe is prominently characterized by target practice, 
Which, commencing at 150, is increased daily up to 900 yards. There are three 
lasses of firing—namely, a third class, ranging from 150 to 300 yards; a 
second class, from 300 to 600 ; and a first class, from 650 to 900 yards. Twenty 
Pounds of ammunition are allowed to each rifleman in each class, and he must 
* shoot himself out of his class” (to an unmilitary mind a somewhat enig- 
atical expression), before he is permitted to enter another ; 7. ¢, he must 
ttain the requisite number of points in twenty rounds in the third class before 
he can fire in the second, and in the like manner only can he pass from the 
cond to the first. If he does not make his score of 15 points in the third 
lass with his first twenty rounds, he is allowed to expend his second 
wenty, intended for the second class, in firing for the requisite score in the 
uird class. So with the second class ; but as sixty rounds of ammunition 
are all that he is allowed, if he fire these away in the lower he will be de- 
arred from the higher classes by deficiency of cartridges. 
| The rank of marksman is given to those Volunteers who make the greatest 
Dwnuber of points over 7 in twenty rounds at 650, 700, 800, and 900 yards. 
Seven points at these distances are more difficult to obtain than even twenty 
in the third class ; for while the average shooting at Hythe in the third class 
is 19.26, in the first class the average in twenty rounds is but 6.21 ; and the 
~ fank of “ marksman” is only won by those who make their full number of 
points in each class with their fair sixty rounds—a failure in any one of 
» Bhe classes being a barrier to the holding that distinguishing title of merit. 
The last day at Hythe was certainly a dreary one. Most of the company, 
miling of getting into the first class, had left for their homes or their Christ- 
has holidays ; and with the ground frosted over with snow, the wind keen 
nd high, two squads of Volunteers, all that remained, marched over the 
e-bound shingle to fire their ten rounds each at 800 and 900 yards, and win, 
@ they could, the rank of “marksmen.” Circumstances were, however, 
Sorely against them, for so strong was the breeze, that all stood in circles 
“Pound the shooter to shelter him, as he carefully took his aim at the little 
“Black points so far away. Eagerly was each shot watched, for every point 
Was now of value in the score ; but only two returned to their corps with the 
Much coveted distinction, a distinction well earned on this occasion, when 
force of the wind was carrying the ball 15 or 20 feet to the left 
the mark in these very long ranges, and for which allowance had to be 
de in aiming. 
; When the woolstapler and printer of medieval days, proud of his honest 
@alling, displayed his badge, the heralds objected to these “ merchant marks” 
ing borne on a coat of arms or shield, for, said they, “ theys be none armys, 
revery man may take hym a marke but not armys without a herawde.” 
every Volunteer, proud of his calling, may wear his uniform, but it should 
Be rightly objected to him to appropriate decorations he has never earned. 
Soldiers have their medals, but such honours of the fight in foreign lands are 
denied to our Volunteers, who train to arms solely for the defence of their 
Mative land, and as long as God protects from foreign foe our island shores, 
80 long must their breasts be undecorated by even a ribbon or a clasp, and 
their shield un-inscribed with honorable bearings. It will not, however, remain 
/even in time of peace untarnished, if both officers or men are not equal to 
» their duties. It is well known how inefficient some of the Volunteer officers are, 
«nd how their corps gradually dwindle away from them. Ina first enrolment, 
: when social rank was naturally the basis of selection for the appointments of 
















military command, competent officers were not to be expected ; but now that 
» time is, or ought to be, giving the stability of a permanent institution to this 
| j vit off his garb if he has not made himself qualified to wear it, and resign his 


» patriotic and national movement, the Volunteer, be he officer or man, should 
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rifle or his commission to another who has fitted himself for his duties; other: 
wise he is injuring rather than serving the cause ; for the Volunteer army, to 
be useful, must be capable of defending and protecting their country, and if 
the men which compose it be dandies masquerading in our streets, and not true 
soldiers, then we are leaning on a rotten reed, depending on a hollow 
sham, which will break down and ruin us in the hour of need. Drilling and 
marching we do not underrate ; the martial bearing of a mass of men is very 
imposing, the rapidity of the movements of troops under review excites adimi- 
ration, and justly so, for not only are such spectacles grand in themselves, but 
they are all necessary and subservient to one, the highest and most important 
point of warfare, effective shooting. Marching and counter-marching, and 
the evolutions in the field, have the one same object of attainment—the best 
position to shoot from. And it is of no use to bring men with the most con- 
summate skill into the best positions, if they cannot shoot when they are 
brought there. Good shooting is therefore the primary qualification of the 
true soldier, at the same time that it is also the chief attractive power which 
will bind, through feelings of individual pride and the emulation and rivalry 
of corps, the otherwise incoherent mass of Volunteers, with a bond of unity, 
second only to absolute military authority and control. 

As in the army, so with the ‘olunteers, there are marks of merit for good 
shooting; but as, just as in medieval days the heralds objected to the 
“merchant marks,” so, the authorities of the War 
Office have justly objected to the indiscriminate 
wearing, by vilentate corps, of “crossed muskets” and 
other decorations, earned only by the soldier through skil- 
fulness and merit, and which bring to him also an increase 
of pay. The value of such badges must be depreciated 
when worn by men at their own ception, or upon their own 
standards of qualification, and confusion would certainly 
arise if they were ever called upon to serve with the regu- 
lar troops. In an official circular very recently issued, the 
badges are fixed which are permitted to be worn by the 
best shots in the volunteer corps. A single musket, em- 
broidered in silver, a, on the left sleeve of the tunic, above 
the cuff, is awarded to the best shots at 300 yards, with 
one star above it, b, for any greater distance up to 600 
= } yards ; with two stars, c, for distances up to 900 yards ; 

~ “. the scorers of the greatest number of points above seven 
in this class being permitted a third star, d, while only those Volunteers 
who have perfected themselves by a three months’ course of instruction at 
Hythe in the science of musketry and obtained a first-class certificate for the 
office of instructor of musketry to their corps are entitled to wear the highest 
distinction, “a crown and crossed muskets,” such as is worn by the certified 
instructors of the regular army. 

Where there is no coercive power of cohesion, as in the volunteer army, 
and no submission to order but the will of the individual, successful results 

an only be obtained through the superior talents, exertions, and energies of 
commanding officers ; and the absence of military authority must be supplied 
by the working of some natural passion in the men. Nothing will be found 
equally effectual with pride and emulation for this. Not only will the indivi- 
duals feel proud of those honourable badges of their skill, but, as good marksmen 
become more numerous in companies, the rivalry of company against company 
will be brought into play, not merely in the pitting of the best shots against 
each other, but the zeal and intelligence of the officers also will be exercised, 
and their honour involved in attaining a general high average of efticiency 
of their men. In the army, every year an official return is made of the 
shooting practice, and every regiment inscribed with an average “ figure 
of merit.” The lowness of that figure marks the deficiency in the shooting 
of the men, and is generally coincident with negligence of drill or incapacity 
of officers ; while the tabular arrangement enables the Commander-in-Chief, 
at a glance, to lay his finger on the number of the incompetent regiment, and 
at once to call its officers to account. 

In the practice-shooting at Hythe, as well as in the regimental practice, 
the eflect of every shot is noted on the spot by the sergeant-inspector, and 
the register paper certified to by the lieutenant or captain commanding, and 
attested by the marker before the party leave the ground. These papers go 
into the proper regimental department, and form the basis of the annual 
returns. In the last, published for the year ending 31st March, 1860, it will 
be seen that during that period 182 Volunteers were exercised through a 
course of musketry instruction at Hythe, and that of this number 82, or 
45 per cent., were first-class shots ; 93, or 51 per cent., second-class shots ; 
leaving only 7, or 4 per cent., in the third class. The short abstract which 
gives the results of the practices taken to establish the “ figure of merit” 
contrasts favourably the performances of the Volunteers with the troops of the 
line, the “ figures of merit” being respectively : for officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates of the line, 44°18 and 41°37 ; and for the Volunteers, 
43°72. This superiority over the professional soldiers may be due, partly 
perhaps to the probable fact that only the most earnest and best men from 
the ranks of the Volunteers would undergo the Hythe course of instruction, 
but it ought also be a general result due to their superior education and 
intelligence. The present means of comparing practical results, slight as they 
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| are, are valuable, and show how still more desirable it would be to have 


regular official tabular returns of the average “figures of merit” of the 
various Volunteer rifle regiments and corps founded on shooting practices, 
certified to on the ground with the same precision and truth as in the registers 
of the regular army. Such returns should be either sent to the department 
under General Hay, at Hythe, and printed with the army returns ; or a 
school of musketry should be established for the Volunteers, the highest 
officers of which should be at the least so far associated with General Hay as 
to have the fullest benefit of his indispensable aid and advice. These returns 
shoulc not be sent in merely to the War-Office, for some clerk to consign to 
his vacant pigeon-holes, but they should go to that department by which the 
returns of the efficiency of the troops are made up for the Commander-in- 
Chief, who ought certainly to know the effective state of the Volunteers, as 
such knowledge, in times of danger or attack, might be of vital importance, 
particularly in regulating the despatch of regular troops for foreign service, 
as the extent to which this could be done would certainly greatly depend on 
the proficiency of the Volunteers, and the consequent reliance to be placed on 
their skill—of their bravery he might never doubt,—but unless they had 
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attained a high average in shooting, their marching and evolution drills would 
have produced little more than an armed mob. 

If ever the Volunteers are called out on active service, it ought to be chiefly 
as skirnrishers and sharpshooters, the storming and physical force work being 
more properly that of the paid soldier ; and therefore for the Volunteers there 
is ne more proper qualification than that in which they ought to take the 
greatest pride,—good shooting. To their shooting practice, the ntmost 

iblicity ought to be given, and the registers of practice most rigidly 
Lept on the ground. Even failure should be faithfully recorded, and no corps 
should be permitted to mark down only the “ centres,” and ignore altogether 
the misses, as one or more have been hitherto known to do. 

Such returns of the shooting efficiency of the Volunteers would be of 
national importance ; the public, as well as the Commander-in-Chief could 
know whether both the troops of the line and the Volunteers were as effective 
as they ought to be ; and the comparison would immediately bring to light, in 
the case of any apparent deficiency, the knowledge of the cause. 

When the public become acquainted with the — of such returns, 
and the value of the “ hadges” of skilfulness or merit which men or officers 
are permitted to wear, they will —— the patriotic motives and enthu- 
siasm of the Volunteer, he will be proportionately respected and held in 
esteem, while the puppet of mere vanity, strutting in his plumes, will be 
proportionably and justly held in contem It is only just that the motives 
of the riflemen who now go to H for instruction should be rightly under- 
stood. By that means the eavour to make themselves really effective 
members of their corps ; it fits them for offices of command, and makes them 
capable of rendering useful assistance to the instructors of their corps. As 
the expences fall on themselves, it proves incidentally also their sincerity in 
their national cause, while the spirit of the course of instruction they undergo 
there is such as to make them feel that a greater national result is to be 
attained by a high average of proficiency in masses of men than by 
the mere competing of individuals at a shooting match, while rifle matches 
themselves will possess a — and higher interest when the marksmen who 
shoot at them are known to be the élite of masses of highly skilful shooters. 

As a knowledge of the ex which a course of instruction at the 
School of Musketry will entail may be of interest to Volunteers, we briefly 
add that the mess-dinner at the Swan at Hythe is provided ‘at the charge of 
half a crown, that the lodgings in the town are generally homely and clean, 
and their average prices about fifteen to twenty shillings for sitting-room and 
bed-room, or seven to ten shillings for a single room. The hotel prices are 
two shillings for a bed, one and sixpence for breakfast, and sixpence per 
diem for attendance. Supposing a man, availing himself of his privileges in 
travelling, to come from Shropshire, Wales, or Scotland, to go into comfortable 
lodging and to dine at the mess-able every day, he might, with economy, 
cover his expenses with ten pounds—of course he can spend as much more as 
he likes,—and if he finds the town of Hythe dull, he will have full com- 
pensation in the hearty joviality of his companions, and returning to his home 
invigorated with the fine sea-breeze and powerful exercise of marching 
over the shifting pebbles of the Se. without those extraordinary 
aids to locomotion called “ back-stays,”which the inhabitants of that country 
of beaches manufacture from pieces of planks, he will look back in after 
years with pleasure and satisfaction to his “ Fourteen days at Hythe.” 
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MODERN ENGLISH WOMEN.— No. V. 
THE YOUNG WIFE. 


Very bright her present; very lovely and full of undefined hope her 
future ; clear and fragrant her young past ; her path bordered with spring 
flowers, and the golden fruits of summer just forming in the bud ; no clouds 
in the heaven arching overhead ; no stony places on the earth stretching 
under foot—this is what life should bring to the maiden newly married, in 
the first sweet days of her bridehood. Nothing can exceed the poetic 
beauty of a young wife’s condition—to no one do we owe more idee 
homage, more tender and protecting service ; for though her days are now so 
sunny bright, we who have grown gray in the frozen light of experience 
know that all this glory may be as brief as it is beautiful, and that the 
Autumn time may soon come when her brilliant summer will be ended, and 
the door opened for life’s winter to pass through. To some truly, a favoured 
few—few and very favoured—life gives a perpetual Indian summer, or rather 
their autumn never fades into winter, and fruits and flowers and genial skies 
never cease fromamong them. There are those rare exceptions to the general 
rule of mankind, with whom circumstance is harmonious with desire, and 
fate and nature in fall accord; those blessed women whose hearts have no 
past lying backward beyond the husband’s shadow, who have married young, 
and the only love, and in whose bridal wreath of jessamine and orange buds 
were no sharp lance-shaped willow leaves like thorns among the flowers. 
They are necessarily few: were they many—were they the majority—the 
flaming sword would have flashed for the last time against the gate of Eden, 
and heaven would not be found only beyond the grave. A happy married 
home ts a heaven upon earth ; a heaven which the young wife often enters, 
only, alas! to wander quickly through, leaving it among the things of the 
past behind her. 

Sweet and precious as are her emotions, much in the young wife’s actual 
condition is not quite so silver bright as it appears. Take her when married 
to a man employed away from home during the whole of his day, as is most 
generally the case, and we can well understand that her hours often lay 
heavily on her hands, and that Time wears leaden chains about his feet. She 
is down in the country—say at a short railway distance from London ; just too 
far off to be an approachable suburb, and too near for simple country habits. 
She knows no one in the neighbourhood, and has left her own friends far 
away ; the locality is strange to her, and she has no one to share her walks ; 
her husband is at his office by ten, and does not leave it till four or five ; and 
thus her whole day is spent in solitude, with nothing but memories and 
hopes to bear her company. If she has been taken from a merry group of 
young brothers and sisters, the change is very trying, and she sheds many 
silent tears for the joyous hours knitted up for ever now into the dark web of 
the past, as she sits through the lonely time, believing that, if she 
couk 
heppy voices, all her ills would vanish, and life would wear again its old 
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once more hide herself in her mother’s arms, and hear her sisters’ | 


bright mask of undisturbed maidenhood. Then her husband, as time 
goes on, and he becomes — not less loving but less lover-like, because 
more accustomed and more secure—fails in many of those charming name- 
less courtesies which women prize more than deeds, and which made half 
the fascination of the wooing-time. He comes home tired and harassed, 
sometimes soured, not epoelally with her, but including her with the rest of 
the world, and revenging himself on all alike for the inevitable crosses of his 
profession. He means no harm, but he is weary and silent ; a trifle sullen, 
or may be more than a trifle irritable ; and her tears, which at first shocked 
and b t him back to softness and caressing penitence, soon grow weari- 
some, and deepen instead of dispersing the cloud. So by degrees, slowly, 
painfully, inexorably, the poor young wife sees her summer fade away into 
the misty autumn, and the snows of winter gather near. Unless she is a 
woman of superior sense and unusual mental resources ; unless she under- 
stands that marriage is not meant to be merely parasitical support, but that 
a wife has the rears as well as the right, to live her own life, and nourish her 
own soul at its chosen fount ; unless she is content to take substantial bless- 
ings gratefully, and let the seeming ills pass unnoticed—to accept faithful 
love for what it is worth, and to rejoice in the strength of constancy and 
endurance, while disentangling herself from the thorns of outside temper with 
a cheerful smile ;—if she can do this, she will come to her peace speedily, 
and avoid the shoals and breakers which wreck so many untried homes. But 
women are not content to be loved; they must be courted too. Sensitive, 
fond, and easily moved by trifles, they fling their lives into a man’s keeping, 
and expect him to care for the setting of every hour. And the young wife 
cannot attain to the knowledge that this expectation is vain, without the 
due probation time of suffering. From the caressed and fondled mistress, to 
the helpmate toward whom garrulous love has given place to silent t, 
is too long a step to be made without much stumbling, and many tears falli 

on the worh pages of the heart’s history she is ros sa It is the saddest 
time of her life, this wakening from her dream of perpetual love—this breaking 
forth of floes and crested waves into the halcyon sea—this first discovery that 
marriage is not always courtship, nor the husband always the lover. But 
if she is patient and trustful, after her sadness comes the blessed peace of 
security, the enduring joy, which is a more sacred holding than even the 
divine intoxication of love. It is only the transition time that is beset with 


snares and strewn with tears: that time once , there is peace and 
serenity and the safe anchorage of home, and the steadfast friendship which 


never fails, and the constant love which cannet change; there is all the 
wealth of a true marriage lying in the depths, and time and faith will wash up 
that wealth in thick flows over the golden sands of life. Let her remember 
this when the spring floods come ; let her look for the bright figure of Hope 
coming over the hills, when the shadow of her first despair lies black across 
her threshold. 

One great fault, or want rather, in the education of woman, is the rational 
understanding of her own physiological condition, and her utter ignorance 
of the laws of healthy being. When the great —— comes—which comes 
to most young wives—she is generally frightened dismayed ; oftentimes 
she quacks herself dangerously, unaware of her true state ; and almost 
always she frets over the attendant inconveniences, as if she was the first 
woman who had ever suffered in this direction, and nature had laid a hand 
specially heavy upon her, And when she is a mother, in all love and tender 


seeking she submits her helpless infant to such distorted experiments as. 


make it a matter of wonder with the simple followers of nature that the 
death rate is so low as one in five of every infant within the year, and that 
the Moloch of mismanagement does not rather claim every nine in ten to 
pass through the fire. The first child is always the great experiment in a 
family. For it such new-fashioned modes of rearing, as chance to be in 
vogue—the patented medicines, the extraordinary food, the scientific 
arrangements of times and seasons; for it the careful endeavour to assist 
nature in doing what she always does best when least disturbed, and the in- 
cessant efforts deemed necessary to preserve a life which only asks liberty to 
live and grow; for it the intense conviction of the need of the mother's 
perpetual providence, and the feeling that development is to be obtained 
only by a succession of miracles ; for it all the blunders of loving ignorance, 
all the startled wanderings of loving fear. By-and-bye, when the quiver is 
full to overflowing, and time presses for due service to each, when each child 
would need a separate provision of home and nurture if this exclusive system 
were to be carried out equally for all, it is found that childhood thrives best 
under a “ wise neglect,” and that too much interference with natural growth 
brings forth but crooked boughs and tasteless fruit, which would have been 
straight and fully flavoured if left alone. The younger children of a house 
do best, even though the elder have had the parents’ youth and first fervour 
of love to lift them into strength and beauty. But young mothers, in their 
tender striving after perfectness, do so much to thwart the better way, that 
not even those two divinest gifts of youth and love can always overcome the 
unwise impulse given by them. Like to their belief in marriage as perpetual 
courtship is their belief in maternity as a perpetual rescue from destruction. 
It is only by experience that they learn the deeper meaning of silence with 
the one, and the value of quiet faith with the other. Those who have this 
faith in nature and general law seldom find themselves set awry in the day 
of reckoning. 

Life is very changeful to the young wife. Though the phrase applied to 
her is, that she has “ settled,” in point of fact she has unsettled herself, and 
thoroughly broken up her old landmarks without having yet had time to dig 
out the new. Her one point of holding is her husband. For him she has 
dispersed for ever—or ought to have done so—the floating cloud of lovers 
who have hitherto troubled her daily dreams. She has chosen, and must 
abide. She often says that the romanee of her life is over, but it is over in 
that one phase of courtship only; for all the rest—for society and social stand- 
ing, for infinence, and the dignity of motherhood—it has to begin ; and in 
richer measure than was ever meted out to her girlish days. Then, though 
not so openly admired by young men, she is more sought after by women ; 
adopted, as it were, into a large family of elder sisters, with whom she has 
confidences never granted before. She is no longer excluded from these 
mysterious whispered conferences in the chimney corner, no longer banished 
from the conclave on the sofa, wagging their wise heads in concert together ; 
her brevet rank is taken, and she may draw her full pay without deduction. 
Her whole manner of existence is larger and fuller than heretofore ; less 
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transitorily exciting but more ambitious, less flattering but more respectful ; 
and the young bride, not yet out of her teens, learns to put on the staid airs 
and sober graces of the matrons who flock around her, and to speak sweetly 
of her large experience and patronizingly of her powers of protection. Every- 
thing is new and shining to her ; from her furniture to her sociai status all is 
brightness without scratch or flaw. What in after life often becomes a weary 
task is now her proud delight ; and how best to manage her household and 
how best her expenditure are her pleasantest themes for thought, 
while dreaming by the fire, waiting for her husband’s return. So proud of 
herself, too, at each fraction of experience Speci without too much loss : 
so gratified to learn the just value of coals, and the due consumption of meat, 
the average price of bread, and how much butter goes to the ag ong and 
how many oysters to the sauce. As she cons over each new lesson learnt 
between the kitchen and the shop, she feels herself a more capable woman, 
and better fitted for her duties, standing nearer to her husband, and bravely 
earning that nearer place. Altogether the young wife is in the zenith of her 
life’s glory. That knitting together of two souls—that blending of two 
lives and interfusing of two beings,—that oneness of aim—that union of hopes 
—that concurrence of interests—that godlike gift of married love comes but 
once : and then only in youth, when future suffering whispers softly the Amen 
to the benediction of love. The marriage of middle age is companionship ; 
the second marriage of maturity, perhaps the reparation of a mistake, perhaps 
the pallid transcript of a buried joy ; but the marriage of the loving young 
is by the direct blessing of Gop, and is the only realization of the complete 
ideal of a lovely human life. Let those who have found that pearl hold it 
fast and keep it safe. Within the doors where love dwells no ‘evil thing 
should enter; and the loving bride who would be the happy wife must 
specially guard against her own impatience and despair when the lover is 
merging into the husband, the flatterer into the friend. The last state may 
sometimes be better than the first. 








‘ A HUNDRED YEARS AGO.—JANUARY, 1761. 

Pa SrconD ARTICLE. 

___ Aworuer class of periodical publications, the almanacks, deserves to be 
noticed, for these also formed a feature in the social condition of the age by 


their number, as well as by their character. Some of these had continued to 


a matters, they retained the superstitions of an earlier age. They were known 
_ best by the names of their real, or more frequently fictitious, authors, who 
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» weather.” 


were represented as “students” in astrology, or in some other legendary 
science, and dated from places of abode which were, perhaps, sometimes 
equally legendary, or, at least, where the question of their existence could not 
very easily be solved. Thus there were Wing, and Gadbury, and Parker, and 
Partridge, and Andrews, and Saunders, whose almanack bore the title of the 
“English Apollo ;” and Pearse, with his “Ccelestial Diary ;” Coley, with his 
“ Merlinus Anglicus ;” Henry Season, with his “Speculum Anni ;” and 
White, with his “ Ccelestial Atlas ;” and well-known Francis Moore, the only 
one who has survived to our time, with his celebrated “ Vox Stellarum ;” and 
poor Robin, who, for nearly a century, had been butlesquing the predictions 
and prognostications, and the high pretensions of the others. Moore informs 
us that the year which was then commencing, had ‘been “long since pointed 
out by some learned men for a remarkable one,” and he tells its fortune in 
one of his mysterious hieroglyphics, which he seems to intimate portended 
the immediate fall of Antichrist, or, in other words, of the ramen, eters of 
the Pope. What there was to rendersucha consummation then probable it is 
difficult to say, beyond a strong antipapal feeling in England—the prognos- 
tication certainly applies with more probability to 1861 than to 1761. But 
the almanacks of this year were more at fault in their weather wisdom even 
than in their foreknowledge of human destinies. The almanack which 
expressed itself most cautiously, that of the “Court and City Register,” 
announced for the successive changes of weather during the month of 
January, “frost and snow at the beginning—cold, wet, and windy weather— 
sharp frosts and some snow—cold rain or sleet at the end.” The prognosti- 
cations of the other almanacks varied slightly from each other, but differed 
little in their general character, and the mildest only promised “ seasonable 
Francis Moore alone ventured to be a little more gentle in his 
forebodings, his account being, “The year begins with mild and wholesome 
weather—cold breezes of wind, sharp air, inclined to frost, but not much 





, downfall—mild temperate weather for the season—cloudy weather, with 


© moderate rain or sleet, may be expected—but the time of the year considered, 


> this is likely to be a very mild month, though January does not often prove 





so.” This last qualifying sentence saved, in some degree, the credit of Moore’s 


almanack, for the January of the year 1761—a contrast, as far as we can 


judge from its commencement, to that on which we are now entering—proved 
the most extraordmary warm January on record. Lloyd's “ Evening Post,” on 
eehe ‘th of January, informs us, “The season has been so uncommonly open 
yand mild, that many peartrees in the gardens about this metropolis already 
"appear in blossom, and many trees of the more forward growth are bursting 
‘into leaf. There are alsu in the fields a great number of primroses and 


» daisies ; and, at a place near Reigate, a plate of strawberries was brought a 
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few days ago to a gentleman’s table.” Again, the same paper on January 14, 
quoting a letter from Yorkshire, dated the 11th, stating that “ The country is 
ais fine, and all the corn is out of the ground, as if it was April,” adds, “In 
Comb Wood, between Wimbledon and Streatham, in Surrey, is a thrush’s 
nest with four eggs in it, some of which were laid ten days ago, and the hen 
thrush sitting very close upon it; it is believed young ones will be hatched 
in the usual time.” Another letter from York, dated January 27th, men- 
tions, “as an instance of the late mildness of the season, last week a bo 
brought to this city, from Holgate, a nest of young thrushes, pretty ms 
fledged. Several other birds’ nests, with eggs in them, have been found in 
this neighbourhood.” Alas! for weather prognosticators ! 

London itself, at this time, was a small place in comparison with its 
present extent. As shown in a plan published in 1761, which lies before us 
the ground built over extended westwardly only to the parks, while to the 
north of Oxford-street, a few new streets bordering on it extended nearly to 
Marybone-lane, then a green lane ; beyond which and to the north were 
extensive fields, among which stood Marybone Gardens and Tottenham 





| 


Court. Tottenham-court-road ran through ‘the fields in nearly its whole 

length. To the eastward of it the northern limit of the streets ran along Great 

Russell-street above Queen’s-square, and so on nearly in a line to Gray’s-Inn- 

lane, which it crossed a little to the north of Liquorpond-street. The Foundling 

Hospital lay at a short distance in the fields, and fields and lanes still inter- 

vened between London and Islington. The northern and eastern sides of the 

town were no less confined in their limits, and the first step towards extend- 
ing them was by the sale, in the middle of January, 1761, of the ground 

between Moorgate and Cripplegate for building. It was sold for seven 

shillings a foot. The ground occupied by buildings on the south of the 
Thames was less in proportion to its ‘present extent than on the northern 

side, for Lambeth was still known by its marshes, and St. George’s was 

literally in the fields. Till within little more than ten years, indeed, the two 

banks of the Thames at London had only been joined by one bridge, old 

London Bridge. After many and long disputes between the advocates of 
improvement and the sticklers for the old state of things, who believed that 

the erection of a new bridge would cause the ruin of the metropolis, West- 
minster-bridge was built and opened in 1750; and at the opening of the 
year 1761, preparations were making for carrying on the works of Black- 
friars-bridge, the first stone of which had been laid with great ceremony on 
the 31st of October. Three questions especially agitated the town during 
this month of January : first, the performance of the new comedy of “ The 
Minor,” by Sam. Foote, who had to encounter, on one hand, the dishonesty 
of the booksellers, who attempted to send out pirated editions on aecount of 
its popularity, and on the other the hostility of those who felt themselves 
satirised in it, or who, on public grounds, disapproved of this kind of satire ; 
secondly, the duty newly laid upon ale and beer ; and third, the bad Latinity 
of an inscription which the citizens had decided on placing upon their new 
bridge, which beeame the subject not only of pamphlets but of ballads. 
London must have been especially dull in this month of January. Three 
theatres only—Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and the Opera in the Hay- 
market—were in activity ; but most of the other'places of amusement seem 
to have been open only in summer. On the 3rd of January, and on subse- 
quent oceasions, Marybone Gardens were advertised, probably on account of 
the mildness of the season, to be “ kept open all the winter for genteel com- 
pany to walk any time of the day gratis.” Besides: other refreshments, there 
was a constant supply of minced pies and almond cheesecakes, and of Epping 
butter at a shilliag a pound. 

The outskirts of the town were infested on ail sides with highwaymen and 
footpads, who carried their impudence to such a degree that it was hardly 
safe to go unarmed beyond the limits of the streets even in open daylight. 
The extraordinary insecurity of London and its neighbourhood a hundred 
years ago will be best understood by such a list of highway robberies during 
the month of January as the papers enable us to give; but it must be pre- 
mised that they evidently notice only those cases which were remarkable 
either for the rank or character of the persons plundered, or for the amount 
of the booty, and that even of these the list is very incomplete. It appears, 
from several circumstances here recorded, that few people who had much to 
lose went about unarmed. We begin with the last day of the year 1760 :— 


Dec. 31. “ Wednesday evening, the Duke of Devonshire’s portmanteau was 
cut from behind his post-chaise, coming over Finchley-Common, and carried off.” 
—London Chronicle, Jan. 2. 

Jan. 1. “Thursday night, four footpads, part of a gang, consisting of twelve 
in number, attackedantl robbed two men on the new road near Paddington ; and 
the next morning, about two o'clock, they surrounded the turnpike-house, and 
swore that if the man did not open the door they would murder him: they made 
several attempts to break in, but it was in vain, therefore were obliged to go off 
without their booty.””—London Chronicle. 

Jan. 2. “A gang of rogues and thieves now infest the road, from Shepherd's 
Bush to Acton and Ealing. Yesterday they stopped a clergyman’s servant at 
Ealing ; and one of them, catching hold of the bridle of the horse, demanded 
his money; but while he was going to give them it, the rogue let go the bridle, 
and the horse galloped away.” —Ib. 

Jan. 3. “Saturday last (Jan. 3), about ten in the evening, as a post-chaise was 
coming to town between the turnpike at Tottenham-Court-road and the first 
mile-stone, with the Earl of March and George Augustus Selwyn, Esq., a high- 
wayman stopped the postillion, and swore he would blow his brains ont if he did 
not stop; on which the Earl of March jumped out of the chaise and fired a pistol, 
and the highwayman immediately rode off.”—Lloyd’s Evening Post, Jan. 7. 

Jan. 4. “On Sunday morning, about nine o'clock, Mr. Nalder, of Bishops- 
gate-street, going on horseback to Croydon, he was stopped in Norbury-lane, 
near Croydon, bya footpad, who robbed him of his watch and money. The same 
morning, early, a gentleman was robbed on Pig’s Marsh, near Mitcham.” — Lloyd’ s 
Evening Post. 

“On Sunday night, Mr. Wynance,a merchant of Camberwell, was robbed by a 
single highwayman on his way from London to Leatherhead.” —/b. 

“Last Sunday night, a man was plundered by two fodtpads in Moorfields,” 
—Read’s Weekly Jowrnal. 

Jan. 5. “On Monday night” a gentleman going over Moorfields was attacked 
by two men and a woman, and was beaten and had his pockets rifled.— Lloyd's 
Evening Post. 

Jan. 10. “On Saturday morning last, about seven o'clock,” a farmer was 
stoppedand robbed by three highwaymen, between Peckham and Camberwell. —1). 

Jan. 11. “ Yesterday evening” a gentleman was robbed by a single highway- 
man near Vauxhall turnpike. “ He is supposed to be the same person that has 
conmmitted several robberies for some days past round that, part of the country.” 
—Lloyd’s Evening Post, Friday, Jan. 9. 

“On Sunday evening, as Justice Hervey, of Islington, and his son were com- 
ing in his chariot on the Paddington-road,” they were attacked by two highway- 
men, who, however, were defeated in their design. It appears that the justice 
and his son carried pistols loaded, and that his footman was armed with a carbine. 
—Lloy?s Evening Post, Jan. 14. 

“On Sunday night last,’ as Dr. Lewis, a physician of Kingston in Surrey, 
was returning in his post-chaise from London, he was stopped, near Vauxhall, by 
two highwaymen, and robbed of cighteen guineas and his gold watch. — Ib., 
Jan. 16. 

“The same evening, a man who keeps a publichouse in the same town was 
robbed near Gallows-hill, at Kingsaer,” by two footpads, ‘ who beat and abused 


him very much.” —I0. 
Jan. 12. On Monday night, a gentleman and his son were robbed by footpads 
on their way from Blackheath to the Borough. “Their behaviour wis very civt!, 
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and they returned five shillings to bring them to town.”—Lloyd’s Evening Post, 
Jan. 14. 

Jan. 13. “On Tuesday evening the Lord Viscount Gage was stopped in a post- 
chaise between Hounslow and Brentford, by a single highwayman, who robbed 
him of his purse, and made off.” —Ib., Jan. 16. 

Jan. 14. “ Wednesday morning, about three o'clock, as a farmer was coming 
with a load of hay to London, he was stopped and robbed the other side of 
Shepherd’s-bash by a single highwayman, who stripped him so clean that he 
could not pay the turnpike, but was obliged to leave his bridle as security for the 
money.” —IJb., Jan. 16. 

“Wednesday night, about seven o'clock, two gentlemen in a postchaise were 
stopped and robbed near Peckham Gap.”—London Chronicle. 

Wednesday night. “Captain Lambert was stopped by three footpads near the 
Hen and Chickens, between Peckham and Camberwell,” and was robbed of his 
watch and money.—Lloyd’s Evening Post, Jan. 19. 

Jan. 15. “‘ Thursday morning early, two men were robbed of their money, &c., 
by two footpads in King John’s-court, Bermondsey.”—/b., Jan. 21. 

Jan. 20. “‘ Yesterday, about two o'clock,” a footpad attacked a gentleman in a 
single-horse chaise, as he was coming to town, “ near the thirteenth milestone 
upon Epping Forest,” and robbed him of watch and money.—Ib., Jan. 21. 

Jan. 23 was the day after that of the nomination for the election for the county 
of Surrey, held at Epsom. “This morning early, two gentlemen returning from 
the general meeting held yesterday, at Epsom, were robbed a little on this side 
that place,” by three footpads; “the villains wished them joy of their elec- 
tionecring.” —Ib., Jan. 23. 

Jan. 25. “On Sunday evening, an eminent brewer was knocked down by two 
ruffians in Spitalfields.”—London Chronicle. 

Jan. 27. On Tuesday last, in the afternoon, a gentleman was attacked by 
highwaymen between Dartford and Sevenoaks, but he also had pistols, and 
defended himself, and escaped.—Jh., Jan. 30. 

Jan. 29. “Early yesterday morning, as one of the king’s messengers was going 
to Harwich, he was stopped near Bow by four footpads,” and robbed of his watch 
and money.—/b. ! 


The operations of these depredators were no doubt assisted by the neglect of 
the roads, and by the darkness of the January nights. The “London Chronicle,” 
in the earlier half of the month, informs us that, “It was so very dark on 
Tuesday night last (January 6), that seven coaches and post-chaises were 
overturned between Greenwich and Dartford, and remained there till Wed- 
nesday morning.” The same paper, on the 24th of January, makes us 
«equainted with a circumstances which is perhaps curious in an ethnological 
point of view. “There have been lately observed, in and about Norwood, a 
new sort of gypsies. They are blacker than those who formerly used to be 
there, and — very bad English ; whether it is their natural colour is not 
yet known, but it is thought that they are part of the gang that have com- 
mitted so many robberies in those parts. If you ask them any questions, 
they cannot or will not understand you, but are very complaisant ; and if you 
give them anything, they play several anticks. -They are stout well-made 
men, and appear very nimble.” 

Such was London, in some of its more striking features, during the month 
of January, 1761. Nor must we suppose that this insecurity of person and 
property was confined to the neighbourhood of the metropolis, for the high- 
wayman and the footpad were equally active in all parts of the country. 








PANTOMIME IN NINEVEH, ANCIENT GREECE, AND ROME. 


THE vast majority of laughing lookers-on at our jovial Christmas pantomimes 
this season will have but very faint notions of the great antiquity of the 
amusements which they patronize with such beneficial results, both as to 
appetite and temper. Many, indeed, will have but the glimmering of an 
iden that Pantomime originated in Italy a few hundreds of years ago ; and 
that at the beginning’of last century it was imported to England, where 
it speedily took firm root. But Pantomime is much older than that. Passing 
beyond even the Moralities and Mysteries, in which the Devil figured so 
frequently as the Jack Pudding or Clown of the piece, we ascend to the fifth 
century after Christ, and, entering the camp of Attila, meet there with 
Harlequin and Columbine. Furthermore, we find that Pantomime was so 
ureat a favourite on the Roman stage at that period, and for many centuries 
before, as to have thrown the regular drama completely into the shade ; and 
that even long anterior to the introduction of this species of entertainment 
into Italy, it was immensely popular amongst the Greeks ; and lastly, that 
Mr. Layard has discovered on the walls of the great Assyrian palace at Nim- 
roud certain pantomimic representations which were probably carved there a 
thousand years before the Rubicon reflected the advancing eagles of Cvesar. 

sefore entering into details, let us observe that we have used the 
word pantomime in the sense both of mime and pantomime, but by 
pantomime was anciently signified an entertainment in which everything 
was expressed by gesture without calling in the aid of words, while by mime 
was meant an entertainment in which both words and gestures were employed. 
sy the Romans those names were applied not only to the performances but 
to the performers therein. It is needless to add that modern pantomime so 
called 1s a combination of mime and pantomime, the clown and pantaloon 
representing the former exhibition, and harlequin and columbine the latter. 

We now place before our < 
readers an engraving from the fp 
oldest record of such perform- A) 

ry: : { 
ances which is to be found. 
Here we have two Assyrians 
dressed in lions’ skins and per- 
forming a burlesque dance. A 
third Assyrian (his hair arranged 
somewhat in that tasteful cab- 
bave-net style which has become 
so popular amongst young ladies 
in our day) accompanies the dan- 
cers on a sort of guitar. 

In the early history of Greece 
we find mention of certain mimic 
dances. In process of time we 








Pantomimic Representations from the north-west 





Palace at Nimroud. 


hear of slight efforts at the species 


of popular entertainment called mime. But about the period of the second | 
| 


Persian War this kind of composition had assumed a highly artistic form it 
the hands of men of culture. Nor was the production of this class of 
mimes confined to Greece. It is curious to think that, at the moment when 
Xerxes was reviewing his myriads at Salamis, Sophron, the Sicilian, may 
have been constructing, at Syracuse, one of those famous mimetic per- 
formances which gave such keen delight to Plato, and which the “ divine” 
philosopher made such strenuous efforts at popularizing in the Violet City. 

In Greece, those performances were usually based upon slight and laughter- 
causing incidents in domestic life, requiring more of mimic art in their 
representation than did the pieces of the regular drama. 

Sometimes the piece was the embodiment, in a ludicrous form, of some 
national legend, as_ indi- 
cated in the illustration 
subjoined. 

At a considerable period 
before the Christian era, 
Rome happened to be 
afflicted with a pestilence, 
and, as a means of stopping 
its ravages, a band of mimic 
dancers were invited to the 
city from Etruria, their 

Parody of Arion on the Dolphin. From Wieseler’s native place. Such was 
ba Theatergebdude.” Gottingen, 1851. the origin of pantomime 
amongst the Romans. When developed it had more of a dramatic character 
than with the Greeks, and included gestures of every description except 
dancing. The subjects of the pieces were generally love stories from the 
ancient mythology ; and it is affirmed that a good Roman pantomimist “ could 
express the passions and emotions of humanity with greater force by his ges- 
tures than if he had employed speech or writing.” A story is told of a king 
of Pontus, who, on beholding the performances of a skilful pantomimist at 
the court of Nero, begged the performer of the emperor. It seems the king 
was troubled with barbarous neighbours whose languages he did not under- 
stand, and wished to employ Harlequin as a sort of Minister for Foreign 
A ffairs. 

In the old Roman farces we meet with a buffoon called Sannio (evidently 
the original of Zany, one of the names of modern harlequin). This gentleman 
is described as performing with his head shorn, and as arrayed “in a dress 
pieced together out of gay parti-coloured patches.” The mimes did not wear 
masks, but those articles were used by the pantomimists, who otherwise 
were dressed somewhat in the manner of dancers in the modern ballet, so as 
to show off their figures to the best advantage. We are indebted to the 
excavations at Herculaneum for the following sketch of a Roman clown. 
Does not his attitude remind the reader of one of our own buttfoons, as that 
gentlemen looks towards the orchestra, and asks the musicians to favour 





| him with— 


** Boys and girls come out to play, 
The moon is shining as bright as day.” 





Satyr, or ancient Roman Clown, dancing on the tight rope. From “ Le Pitture Antiche 
D Ercolano.’ Napoli, 1762. 


Here is a curious passage in Juvenal, in which carvers figure as panto- 
mimists at feasts, leaping about, and operating with “flying knife” upon 
hens and hares :— 


‘*¢ Structorem interea, ne qua indignatio desit, 
Saltantem spectes, et chironomonta volanti 
Cultello donee peragat dictata magistri 
Omnia. Nec minimo sane discrimine refert 
Quo gestu lepores, et quo gallina secetur.”*—Sat. v., 120, 124. 


To our mind the strangest use to which those motley fellows were put 
was as attendants at funerals. Thither went the archimimes, or chief-mimes, 
dressed up, as was their wont, to resemble, as nearly as possible, the persons 
to be imitated, and paraded before the coffin, indicating by their expressive 
motions the characteristic virtues and vices of the individual who had just 
gone to Hades. As most of those mimes were of a satirical turn of mind, 
and seem to have had extraordinary latitude allowed them on such 
occasions, we are not surprised to hear that they were often more apt to 
dwell upon the frailties than on the good qualities of the deceased. Even 
the purple did not protect from taunt and jeer. At the funeral of 
Vespasian, we find the notorious covetousness of the late Emperor made a 
target of. One mime mentions the cost of the last ceremonies. “Ten mil- 





* Lest no circumstance should be wanting calculated to excite your indignation, you will 
behold the carver leaping and using pantomimic gestures, with flying knife, until he has gone 
through all the directions of the master. Nor isit of very slight import with what an air a hen 
or a leveret is cut up. 
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lions of sesterces !” repeats the mime representing the father of Titus, “ give 
a hundred thousand, and you may throw my body into the Tiber !” 

Just fancy how such a procession would have looked in Oxford Street some 
Sunday. Suppose the distinguished Alderman, Sir Turtle Souper, Knt., had 
died of a surfeit, contracted at a grand city banquet, and that a troop of those 
irreverent fellows were chattering and grimacing before his magnificent funeral- 
car, so as almost to fright the majestic black horses from their propriety. 
Suppose them picturing forth the round, oily, stall-fed body of the great 
defunct ; his duck’s waddle, his sad scantiness of breath, his dull pomposity 
and ingrained meanness, his belief in the omnipotence of money, his ludicrous 
zrammatic blunders, and the keen avidity with which he offered up the 
inost succulent creature comforts to the deity enshrined within his vast 
stomach. Or imagine that Snob Flunkey, Esq., the eminent briefless barrister 
of Pump Court, and regular contributor to the Runamuck Journal, having 
been “cut” by a fashionable literary countess at a great “ swell party,” could 
not endure existence any longer, gave up the ghost, and was then travelling, 
mime-escorted, to the hungry and disrespectful tomb! How those saucy 
inimics would body forth that gentleman of letters with air squirearchal,* 
_Just fancy those impudent actors “‘ taking off” his elegant manners and cus- 
_toms to the life, showing to plebeian passers by with what a highbred air his 
» honour ate and drank, how humbiy he cringed to the Goddess of Fashion, 

how gracefully he bent the knee to the calf of gold, how he “ knocked under” 
to “my lord,” and regarded, naso adunco, all honest labourers with brain and 
yhand. Suppose they concluded with a vigorous “ Milk Below-o” as an 
ndication of the professional pursuits of his honour’s lamented grandmother. 
What, we ask, would have been the effect of those burlesque enter- 
ainments on the rude little boys from St. Giles’s and the streets back of 
ottenham Court Road? Would not our smart gamins have pronounced thie 
novel exhibition “prime!” and “stunning!” and not unfrequently have 
selamoured loudly for a “ Hencore !” Would not “ vulgar roars of laughter” 
shave been heard even in Tyburnia, that refined region where at one time ill- 
Btarred highwaymen were violently transformed into disembodied spirits, and 
here now successful workers are quietly changed into tiptop gentlefolk— 
od save the mark ! 
The most celebrated composer of mimes in the last days of the Republic 
"was Decimus Laberius,a Roman knight. <An allusion to this gentleman’s 
tirical tendencies occurs in a letter adaressed by Cicero to Trebatius, a 
yyer-soldicr, then serving under Julius Cesar near a barbaric little oyster 
und called Britain. “If you are absent much longer inactive,” writes 
endly Marcus Tullius, “you must expect to be attacked by the miime 
berius.” Doubtless this intimation was as agreeable to the great orator’s 
; rrespondent, as the information that he was likely to be railed at in a Times 
_ keader, or held up to ridicule in one of Punch’s cartoons, would be to a British 
> eommander in India or China. Of course, Trebatius refreshed himself by 
)eonsigning Laberius to the hottest corner of Tartarus. ; 

Sulla and Julius Cesar are known to have taken huge delight in witnessing 
antomimic exhibitions. In the time of Augustus, those performances had 
ecome exceedingly popular throughout Italy, but were of so grossly 
dicentious a character, as to excite the indignation even of Ovid. 







































** Scribere si fas est et imitantes turpia mimos.” 


The emperor Tiberius, who has left so singularly unlovely a reputation 
behind him, was profoundly impressed with a sense of the pernicious influence 
exerted on the morals of the Roman people by those profligate buffoons, and 
banished all actors of every kind from Italy. They were recalled, however, 
after his death. The emperor Nero was not only a munificent patron of pan- 
tomimes, but appeared on the stage himself in the character of a clown. 
Domitian presented the public with a magnificent pantomimic exhibition, in 
which Hercules, seated on a bull, was taken up to heaven, i.e., drawn up to 
the curtain, This ascent was accomplished by means of a machine called 
* Acrobaticon. Juvenal inveighed fiercely against the pantomimes of his age, 

charging them with polluting the minds of women by their grossly sensual 

representations. They were also denounced by the Christian writers as the 

prolific source of every vice. But it was not until Heathenism had been com- 
pletely superseded by Christianity that those entertainments exhibited an 
unprovement in the point of morality. We find the mimes and pantomimists 


a 2 oF ° . . 
of the old style exercising their profession down to the reign of Charlemagne, 


in the eighth century after Christ. 
__ In another paper it is our purpose to glance at the medieval Mysteries and 


| Moralities, and at modern Pantomime—their successor. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


THE discovery of a new elementary body is usually of too little importance 
to the world at large, to demand greater notice than is accorded by the 
Scientific press to such an addition to the sixty and odd simple bodies of 

. which the world is composed ; but the latest arrival—the youngest member 
of this family—has had its birth heralded by, and accompanied with, such ex- 
@eptional circumstances, that a notice of the event and its history will be of 
interest, if only on account of the entirely novel and beautiful method of 
analytical research by which it was detected. The prediction of the existence 
of the planet Neptune by our countryman Adams, and independently by 
Leverrier, both of whom were led by purely mathematical reasoning to an- 
Hnounce to astronomers, that at such a spot in the heavens there would be 
found a new planet, has deservedly been regarded as one of the highest intel- 
lectual feats yet performed.. The discovery of the latest arrival amongst 
elementary bodies presents many points of resemblance to this. At this 
season of pantomimes and gorgeous scenic representations, the beautiful 
coloured fires which are so lavishly used to enhance the effects must have 
frequently attracted attention. Each particular colour, red, crimson, green, 
yellow, purple, blue, is produced by the presence of a particular metal in the 
pyrotechnic composition, and from a brief inspection of the light emitted by 
any such composition, it is easy to say to what metal it owes its particular 
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hue. These colorific effects have lately been carefully examined by two con- 
tinental savans, MM. Bunsen and Kirchhoff, and by a complicated arrange- 
ment of prisms and telescopes, they have arrived at such certainty and delicacy 
in their results as to be able to see by a glance at the most complicated mixture 
through the eye-piece of their instrument, its constituents ranged side by 
side, each individual metal glowing with its own peculiar colour. By thus 
removing the interfering action which coloured fires would naturally have 
if all were united and burnt together, they were at once placed in possession 
of a very delicate method of chemical analysis. Not only could they have 
visible proof of the existence in any mixture of a body capable of giving a 
colour to a flame ; but this effect was produced by such an inconceivably minute 
quantity of the element as the mind almost fails to comprehend—the hun- 
dred-millionth part of a grain being thus capable of detection. During their 
examination of these phenomena, every mineral substance which came to 
hand was optically interrogated in this searching manner, and in all cases 
with remarkable results—bodies which had hitherto been looked upon as so 
rare as to be merely chemical curiosities, being seen to form constituent parts 
of most rocks, soils, and waters. Some mineral waters, however, gave results 
which could not be accounted for by any of the previously observed facts, 
a new colour starting up before their eyes, and occupying a hitherto blank 
space in the glowing row of metals. Evidently this was a new element which 
has thus revealed itself to an optical inspection. 

The next point was to collect some of the unknown body ; but this for a 
long time battled their chemical resources. It was there, It could easily be 
seen ; but the difficulty was to get a tangible quantity for examination, for 
although the millionth part of a grain was ample for its optical identification, 
chemistry proper required that a good many grains should be forthcoming, 
before the unknown stranger could be allowed to take his proper place in 
the elementary ranks. Perseverance has, however, at last crowned the 
labours of these philosophers with success. After boiling down twenty tons 
of mineral water, and submitting the residue to various chemical agents, the 
latest accounts report that they have at their disposal upwards of one hun- 
dred grains of cesium; this being the name under which the new metal 
enters the domain of science, given to it to recall the colour which it commu- 
nicates to flame. At present scarcely anything is known beyond its bare 
existence ; possibly when it has been fully studied, it may not have a single 
character to warrant us in again recurring to it ; but the mode of its dis- 
covery has been so exceptional—so unique—as to deserve record in these 
columns. 

A new motive power, capable of replacing steam in some or all of its 
applications, has long been a desideratum. A French experimenter, M. Hirn, 
has devised a mechanical arrangement, by means of which he proposes to 
make use of the enormous power exerted when a mixture of coal gas and air 
is set fire to. The violent explosion which it is well known takes place under 
these circumstances, is confined in a strong cylinder fitted with a piston, and 
the latter being driven up and then drawn back again at each ignition, com- 
municates motion to the other parts of the machine. The gaseous mixture is 
exploded by means of the electric spark. A small experimental machine has 
been made by the inventor, who speaks favourably (of course) of the feasi- 
bility of the plan on a large scale. Meanwhile, engineers are waiting until 
a two-horse-power machine on this principle, which it is proposed to make, 
shall have been carefully tested and examined, with a view to its practical 
results. 

For some time past it has been found that there were great advantages in 
floating the magnetic index-card of a ship’s compass on a liquid, instead of 
supporting it on a pivot. Common water, spirits, and sea-water have each 
been tried in turn, and rejected : common water was too easily frozen ; spirit 
volatilized too readily ; and the salt in sea-water was found to corrode the 
metallic parts of the compass. It has now been proposed by M. Santi, a 
manufacturer at Marseilles, to employ glycerine for this purpose. This 
succeeds admirably ; the great oscillations caused in the compass-card by the 
vibration of the screw in steamers are almost entirely checked by the density 
and viscosity of this liquid. 





METEOROLOGY OF THE FIRST TEN DAYS OF THE YEAR. 
(By James GiaisueEr, Esq., F.R.S., Royal Observatory, Greenwich.) 


Eanr.y in the morning of January Ist, a rapid thaw was proceeding, and the 
temperature was as high as 47°, being 40° higher than it was two days pre- 
viously ; it fell to 43° by noon, then rose to 46° by 3 Pp.M., and descended to 32°, 
the lowest point during the day ; by midnight the decrease continued to 28°, by 
the morning of the 2nd, at 2 p.mM.; on this day the temperature was 314°, but 
continued at this point a very short time, and declined to 25° before midnight. 
On the 3rd and 4th days the variations were from 25° to 34° on both days, the 
temperature, however, in some places fell to 17° and 18° 0n the 4th. On the 5th 
the variations were from 22° to 33°. Onthe 6th, the cold set in again with 
singular severity, the temperature fell to 17° early in the morning, and did not 
rise above 29° during the day, falling again to 20° early in the evening, and to 
15° by the morning of the Sth; at 9h. a.o., on this day, it was 17°; it rose by 
noon to 29°; and to 35°, the maximum, by 2h. p.m.; descending to 21° by mid- 
night, and to the very low point of 11° by 7h. a.w. on the 9th, and continued at 
this reading till after Sh. a.m.; it rose to 15° by Yh. a.M., and gradually increased 
to 35° by half-past lh. p.m.; declined to 20° by 6h. p.m., to 16° by 9h. P.M., to 15” 
by midnight, and to 13}° early in the morning of the 10th day; it rose very 
slowly to 234° by noon, and to 24° only afterwards. It was a bitter cold day, 
with a thick atmosphere. 

The unusual character of the weather we have just experienced, is shewn in a 
marked manner by comparison of the numbers in the annexed table, containing 
the mean temperature of the first ten days of January for the preceding twenty 
years, and also with the value 36°, which is the mean value from forty-three 
years’ observations of the daily temperature for these days. 

On looking over this table, the first thing which attracts attention is the high 
temperature on January 1 in the year 1851 and 1860, viz. 51°8° and 52-2” 
respectively ; the next thing is the remarkably low value on January 6 of the 
present year, viz. 23°6°, exhibiting so remarkable a contrast with those high 
values. 

On looking at all the numbers under the 6th day, it will be seen that none 
are so low as in 1861; and on looking over the table generally, it will be found 
that the only instances of lower temperatures were in 1841, on the 7th, Sth, and 
Yth days. On January 10, 1861, the temperature was 10}° only, and lower than 
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on the 9th day in 1841, and exceeded in iowness by the 7th and Sth days in 1541 
only. 

The lowest value in the table is that on January the 8th, in 1841, which was 
a very remarkable day, and was the coldest for many years, with one exception, 
viz., 1838, January 20th; the mean temperature of which was less than 11°. 
The cold weather in 1841 was very severe; on January 7th, the maximum was 
23°, and the minimum was 12°8°; on the 8th, the maximum was 26°7°, and the 
minimum 9’8° ; on January 9th, the maximum was 29°, and the lowest was 4° 
only. The mean temperature of these three days is lower than that of any other 
three consecutive days in the table. 


Table Showing the Mean Temperature of the First Ten Days of January, from the 
Year 1841 to 1861. 





MEAN TEMPERATURE OF THE AIR—JANUARY. 



































Years. DAYS OF THE MONTH. 
1 2 oe 6 jt 1.8 1 
° ° 7 | ° ° ° ° | ° ° ° 
1841 | 45 «© (31 | 907 | D1 | 6288 | C1 174 | 128 | 200 | 246 
1842 | 33:7 342 308 | 205 | 319 33°3 30°2 201 | 275 | 28-7 
1843 | 336 32°8 3071 331 8-363 36°6 42°7 37°5 363 | 385 
1844 «-37°3 306 29-9 62 | 506 7 399 | 370 | 348 | 405 
1865 | 378 348 347 0o7 86419 54 40 | 330 | 324 | 399 
1546 416 35°3 35°9 37°4 | 325 414 45°8 453 | 41°8 37°4 
1847 | 305 | 290 345 “wo |) (380 | 306 39-0 35.2 310 «| (are 
1848 | 340 43°8 46°8 42°8 41°2 347 35°6 35°5 32°2 31-4 
1949 | 307 | 266 | 254 | 327 | 327 314 31-0 37°6 412 | 450 
1860 | S13 | 336 | 376 40406340 =| «810 301 30°3 31°8 31-0 
1851 | 518 | 409 | 468 42°7 39°9 38°5 42°8 43°1 38°44 
1852 | 318 | 364 | 404 u6 37°2 41°9 45°4 40 | 361 | 348 
1853 | 1 | 489 | 437 «| «470 «| «462 «| «425~« |: 5 | 482 | 47 | C470 
1854 | 267 | 48 | 237 314 32°4 32°7 30°7 418 368 = 368 
1855 | #7 477 | 66 44-0 446 48°3 47°1 45°1 43°5 | 33.2 
1856 | 301 | 42:7 434 | 42°7 44 | 433 41-9 39°1 342 342 
1867 | a79 | 439 | 453 | 307 | 323 | 327 | B15 | B87 | 424 | 453 
1858 | #0 | 44 35°5 308 | 276 25°4 31-2 446 60 |) 44 
1850 | 43°1 33-8 33°83 | 3389 402 340 34.9 32 336 | (371 
1860 | 522 | 477 | 8 43°0 39°7 37°5 34:8 ri 349 | (344 
1661 | 399 | 290 | 287 | 280 2375 | 236 | 264 25°0 | 205 
The mean temperature of the ~ The mean temperature of the ° 
first ten days in } 1841 was 27°1 first ten days in } 1852 was 38°9 
” ” 1842 — 30°9 ” i 1853 — 45-0 
on » 1543 — 363 mt » 1854 — 32-7 
.” ” 1s — 39°3 ” ” 1855 — 44°9 
se » 1845 — 38°5 re » 1856 — 40°5 
a » 1846 — 39°5 ra » 1857 — 39°5 
” ” 1847 — 344 ” ”» 1858 — 36°8 
” ” 18 — 38°3 ” 7 1859 — 36:2 
” ” 1x49 — 33°2 ” ” 1860 — 414 
a » 1850 — 334 » 1861 — 273 
1851 — 43°7 


So that the cold weather we have just experienced is remarkable, and is more 
severe than any on the same days since the year 1841. By the Registrar- 
General's returns the effect of this cold weather is an increase of mortality in the 
metropolitan districts by more than 300 weekly. 








NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


STR P. FAIRBAIRN, KNIGHT. 


On Friday, the 4th inst., at his residence, Woodsley House, near Leeds, aged 
61, Sir Peter Fairbairn, Knight, late Mayor of Leeds, the gentleman who, in 
1858, had the honour of entertaining her Majesty at his residence, on the occasion 
of her visiting Leeds in order to inaugurate the magnificent Town Hall of that 
borough, when he received the honour of knighthood. Sir Peter was the young- 
est son of Mr. Andrew Fairbairn, of Kelso, Roxburghshire, by a daughter of 
Mr. A. Henderson, and brother of Wm. Fairbairn, the eminent mechanist and 
engineer of Manchester. He was born Sept. 11, 1799, and having received the 
rudiments of his early education at a school in Ross-shire, he was apprenticed, at 
the age of cleven or twelve, first in Scotland, and afterwards at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, where he remained until 1821. In 1829 he commenced the foundation of 
those vast mills at Leeds which now give employment to some 1,300 work- 
people. The following account of his commercial career is taken from a local 
paper, and will be read with interest :—At the commencement of his career in 
Leeds, Sir Peter devoted his attention to the improvement of the woollen 
machinery of the district, substituting iron for wood, and he also gained an 
eminent position by his simplifications and improvements of flax-machinery. 
He was one of the improvers of the roving-frame, and assisted Mr. Henry Holds- 
worth in the application of the differential motion, so admirably adapted and use- 
fully employed in that machine. Although not the original inventor, he it was, 
at any rate, who worked out and rendered really valuable the motion known by 
the name of serew-gill, by making it of easy practical application. He, more- 
over, introduced the rotary gill, which has since been most extensively applied in 
tow machinery. These improvements effected almost a revolution in the flax and 
hemp preparing machines, and enabled the spinners to produce a very superior 
article at less cost than formerly, although from the same quality of material. 
In addition to the above, Sir Peter had of late years entered largely into the con- 
struction of engineering tools of every description. At the beginning of the 
Crimean war his firm was invited by the English Government to commence 
making special tools, and he has since constructed a large number of machines 
for the manufacture of fire-arms and other warlike implements, both at Wool- 
wich and Enfield. Sir Peter was afterwards induced to begin making engineering 
tools of a general description ; of special tools he has within the last two years 
constructed a considerable number for the maunfacture of the Armstrong gun, 
which are now working at Woolwich and Elswick. Sir Peter Fairbairn, who 
was an active magistrate for Leeds, and served the office of Mayor of Leeds, as 
we said above, in 1558-59, as we learn from the “ County Families,” was twice 
married; Ist, in 1827, to Margaret, daughter of R. Kennedy, Esq., merchant, 
of Glasgow; and 2nd, in 1855, to Rachel Anne, fourth daughter of R. W. 
Brandling, Esq., of Low Gosforth, Northumberland, who survives him. 


RIGHT REV. DR. BRIGGS. 


On Thursday, the 3rd inst., at York, at an advanced age, the Right Rev. Dr. 
John Briggs, formerly Bishop of Trachis in partibus, and Vicar Apostolic of the 
Northern and Yorkshire Districts, and recently Roman Catholic Bishop of Bever- 
ley, to which post he was appointed on the establishment of the Papal Hierarchy. 
He was of North-country extraction—we believe from Lancashire; was educated 
at Sedgley-park, and was for some years Pastor of the Roman Catholic Mission 








| at Chester, and Head of St. Cuthbert’s College, at Ushaw, near Durham. He 
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was consecrated to the Episcopal office in 1888, and was the oldest member of 
the Roman Catholic Episcopate at the time of his death. He had resigned his 
see a few weeks before his death ; and it is expected that Dr. Grant will be trans. 
ferred northwards from Southwark, thus enabling the Cardinal to administer the 
“ Dioceses” of Westminster and Southwark conjointly, as on the first establish. 
ment of the Hierarchy in 1850. 


J. W. NOBLE, ESQ,, M.-P. 


On Sunday, the 6th instant, in Spain, where he was travelling during the Par. 
liamen: recess, Joseph William Noble, Esq., M.D., of Danett’s Hill, near 
Leicester, and M.P. for that borough, in the 62nd year of his age. According to 
the “County Families,” Dr. Noble was the eldest son of the late Rev. John Noble, 
of Frisby-on-the-Wreake, Leicestershire, by Sarah, daughter of the late Rev. W. B. 
Wragge. He was born in 1799, and was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where he graduated as Bachelor of Medicine in 1831, and subsequently proceeded 
to the degree of M.D. Dr. Noble discharged for many years with great assiduity 
and skill, the duties of a Magistrate of Leicester, and of Physician to the General 
Infirmary in that town. At the last general election, he came forward in the 
Liberal interest as a candidate for the representation of the borough with which 


he had been so long and so honourably connected ; and was returned as the col. ~ 
league of Mr. J. Biggs, by a majority of twenty over his Conservative opponent, — 
Dr. Noble married in 1824 Miss Mary Joanna Kershaw, 


Mr. W. U. Heygate. 
daughter of John Kershaw, Esq., of Halifax, Yorkshire. 





LADY BOLLAND. 


On Saturday, the 29th ult., at Dover, aged 78, Lady Bolland. She was Eliza- 
beth Joanna, third daughter of John Bolland, Esq., of Clapham, Surrey, and was 
born 1782. She married in 1810 her cousin, William Bolland, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, who, in 1829, was raised to the Bench as one of the Barons of the Court of 
Exchequer, and died in 1839. The deceased lady was buried in the family vault 
at Fetcham, Surrey, on Friday, the 4th inst. The deceased lady leaves three 
children :—William, Barrister-at-Law, unmarried; Eliza, married in 1857 to the 
Rev. James Norman; and Fanny, married in 1845 to the Rev. George Master. 





LADY BACK. 


On Sunday, the 6th inst., at Weymouth, Dorset, Lady Back. Her ladyship 
was Theodosia Elizabeth, widow of Anthony Hammond, Esq.; and, in 1846, she 
became, secondly, the wife of Rear-Admiral Sir George Back, R.N., the eminent 
Arctic navigator, who received, in 1838, the honour of knighthood, for his share 
in the expeditions to the North Pole in 1833-4, and 1836-7. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


General the Hon. Edward Pyndar Lygon, C.B., of Spring Hill, Worces- 
tershire, and of Upper Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, who died at his town 
residence on the 11th November last, at the age of 74, was a bachelor. He had 
executed his will in the year 1846, to which are five codicils. The executors 
nominated are his brother, General the Right Hon. Henry Harl Beauchamp; his 
sister, the Right Hon. Lady Jemima Lygon ; and his nephew, the Hon. Frederick 
Lygon. Probate was granted by the London Court on the 26th ult., and the 
personalty sworn under £60,000. His estates, both real and personal, he has 
left to his brother the Earl, his sister, Lady Jemima, taking a life-interest therein. 
There are one or two legacies to some members of the family. General Lygon 
had served with distinction in the Peninsular war, for which he received the 
silver war-medal and one clasp. At the field of Waterloo he was appointed to the 
command of the 2nd Life Guards, and for his distinguished gallantry at that 
battle was made a C.B. He was also a Knight of the Order of St. Vladimir of 
Russia. He was made Colonel of the 13th Light Dragoons in 1845, having 
become a Major-General in 1837, a Lieut.-General in 1846, and a General in 
1854. 








The Honourable Eliza Blackwood, of Hinde-street, Manchester-square, 
died on the 12th of December last, having made her will, dated 8th of September, 
1852, which was proved on the 5th of this month, by her son, Alexander Adair 
Brice, Esq., the sole executor, who administered to the personality as under 
£30,000. The attesting witnesses are W. M. Fladgate and R. G. Clarke, solicitors, 
Craven-street. The testatrix leaves the whole of her estate, real and personal, 
with the exception of a small annuity and a few legacies, entirely to her son, 
who is nominated residuary legatee and executor. This lady was twice married, 
her first husband being “a man of war,” namely a colonel in the army, her 
second a “ man of peace,” being a clergyman, the Honourable and Reverend 
John Blackwood. There is a remarkable direction contained in this lady’s will, 
which clearly indicates that she was apprehensive of being interred before life 
had become extinct; the direction alluded to is as follows: ‘‘I desire imme- 
diately after my decease that the great aorta of my heart shall be divided.” 





John Jasper Leigh Bayley, Esq., formerly of Hill House, Mangotsfield, and 
late of Alderley, who died on the 20th of November last at Cromhall, these three 
parishes being in the county of Gloucester, had executed his will, bearing date 
the 12th of July, 1853, and two codicils 1854 and 1860, which were proved on 
the 5th of this month by his relict, the sole executrix. The personalty was sworn 
under £25,000. The testator has bequeathed to his mother for her life, his es- 
tates, both real and personal, and upon her decease the property is directed to be 
divided between his relict and his brother, Robert Dean Bayley, the latter taking 
a life interest, and upon his decease his ‘share is to revert to the brother’s widow 
and theirdaughter. Legacies are left to the nephews of thetestator. This is the 
will of a respectable country gentleman of that class of which there are so many 
in this free and happy land, who possess a competency, which we in vain look for 
amongst that class of persons in less highly-favoured countries, wealth, and 
even competency, being generally confined to the higher grades of society. 





The Most Noble Henry Granville Fitzalan Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl Marshal of England, of Arundel Castle, Sussex, and of Norfolk House, St. 
James’s-square; died on the 25th of November last, aged. 45. His will was 
executed on the 30th of May last, and a codicil in October following. The wit- 
nesses to the will are Michael Ellison, Beech Hill, Sheffield, Gent., and Marcus 
Smith, of Sheffield, Land Surveyor. The executors nominated are the duchess 
(his relict), Lord Petre, Lord Stafford, and James Robert Hope-Scott, Esq., Q.C.; 
D.C.L. The duchess and Dr. Hope-Scott are the acting executors, and are also 
appointed the guardians to the children. They administered to the will in 
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Her Majesty’s Court of Probate on the 2nd of this m1onth. The personalty was 
sworn under £90,000. The dispositions are confined solely to his Grace’s family. 
The duke has bequeathed to his relict, the duchess, the sum of £25,000, charged 
on the settled estates, and has also left to her grace all his disposable property 
and effects, real and personal. He 
£60,000, also charged on the ducal estates. There is ample provision made for 
his second son, Lord Edmund Bernard Howard, under the will of the late Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who devised to him all the estates over which the earl had a power 
of disposition, with a direction to assume the name of Talbot with his own. It 
is well known that the ancient House of Howard is devoted to the Roman 
Catholic religion ; but we find that there are no bequests in favour of either the 
priesthood or the institutions of that church contained in his Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk's will. 





Samuel Sturge, Esq., of Brixton, Surrey, died on the 22nd of July last, 
having made his will on the 21st of April, 1859, which was proved by the affirma- 
tion of his executors, Thomas and George Sturge, Esqrs., his brothers. The 
personalty was estimated at £18,000. Mr. Sturge has bequeathed his property 
amongst his brothers, sisters, nephews, nieces, and their children ; there are also 
legacies to various public charities and to schools; the nephews’ children take 
the residue of the estate. This will is a singular production. Mr. Sturge was a 
member of the Society of Friends, and it is well known that the opinions of this 
sect are inimical to war under any circumstances. It is under this feeling that 


"the testator has given rigid directions that the children shall not be placed in 
~ any seminaries or establishments for education where these warlike sentiments 


are likely to be inculcated, or the art of war taught. 


James Thomas Cookney, Esq., Solicitor, late of Lamb’s Conduit-place, and 
who died at No. 11, Bolton-row, Piccadilly, on the 4th of December last, made 
»his will on the 18th of June, 1858, which is entirely in his own handwriting, and 
is very brief, appointing his relict sole executrix, to whom probate has been 
granted. The personalty was sworn uuder £35,000. This gentleman, by a suc- 
cessful practice, has obtained a handsome fortune, having acquired landed and 
bther property beyond the personalty here mentioned, all of which he has be- 
queathed to his relict exclusively, giving directions with regard to their only 
on, and reposing in her a confidence, as to his future provision, rarely to be met 
with in documents of a testamentary character. 





William Annandale, Esq., formerly of Foley-place, but late of Bolsover- 
et, both in the parish of Marylebone, died on the 2lst of December last. 
Bis will bears date the 25th of May, 1854, which was proved on the 7th of this 

onth by Mr. Charles Cox, of Foley-place, the sole executor. The personalty was 
Sworn under £18,000. This gentleman, who appears to have no children of his 
, has disposed of his property principally between his nephew, Alexander 
Little, Esq., Commander, R.N., and niece, Mary Ann Miller Kerr, wife of C. 
Kerr, Esq., of Stranraer, Scotland, banker, and has also appointed them residuary 
egatees. The other bequests are a legacy of £500 to the testator’s cousin, 
. Donellan, Esq., Commander, R.N., and legacies of £100 each to Drs. Nairne 
and Gay. There are also legacies to his executor, Mr. Cox, and to that gen- 
eman’s wife. 








Tebietos of Pooks. 


CARTHAGE AND HER REMAINS.* 
CARTHAGE is a name which has become familiar to us from our schoolboy days, 


>) and which has an interest for most people from its extraordinary, and in great part 
7} mysterious history, whether during the early days of its own native power, or at a 
~~» later period as the Roman capital of Africa, and in its connection with the history of 






of his work. 


> @Bppears to us to involve some very serious difficulties. 
"yehapters he relates his first Visits to the site of the ancient city, his conversa- 







» the primitive Christian Church. We all know how the political rivalry between the 


_ Carthage of the Phoenicians and Rome ended in the entire destruction of the 


former ; how Rome raised another metropolis on its site; and how that city, after 
being occupied by one of the races who invaded the expiring Roman empire, the 
Vandals, was itself destroyed by another, the Saracens, or Arabs. It has been 
_ for centuries a deserted site, marked only by scattered mounds of earth, with here 


id and there a mass of ruined masonry above-ground, to tell of the populous city 
+) which had once stood there. 
» tions were carrying on on this spot, and that under the authority and at the 


It has been known for some months that excava- 








pexpense of the British Government; and several communications made to the 
Society of Antiquaries and to the Royal Society of Literature informed us that 
sthese excavations had not been without result. It is not to be wondered at, 
erefore, if we looked forward with interest to a volume in which the gentleman 
who had directed this undertaking, Dr. N. Davis, promised to give a full account 
The volume is now before us, and we lose no time in conveying to 
our readers our impressions of it, which we regret to say are far from satisfactory. 


We feel the more inclination to look at it critically, because so much attention 
thas been called to it, and such great expectations raised, before its publication. 


» We are first struck by the discursive—we might almost add the disorderly — 
@manner in which the contents of this volume are arranged. In the first chapter, 
hich is of a very speculative character, Dr. Davis attempts to show that 
arthage was the Tarshish of the sacred writings, a proposition which 
In the four following 


tions with Arab chiefs and learned men, and how he obtained from the Earl of 


Clarendon, then in office, the »ppointment to make excavations at the expense 
) of the British Government. The sixth chapter is professedly historical, and treats 
‘of the annals of Carthage before its collision with Rome. 


c Then follows a chapter 
in which our author attempts to trace the topography of ancient—that is of Punic 
—Carthage, from the rather scanty accounts given us by the old writers. 
Another chapter gives us the history of its conquest and ruin by the Romans. After 
a great amount of labour thrown away, the excavator had the mortification to see 
the custodo of the French chapel of St. Louis, digging almost by chance, fall upon 
a fragment of a very fine Roman tessellated pavement; upon which Dr. Davis 
followed up his excavations and found other parts of this pavement. The account 
of this discovery occupies chapter ix., and the following chapter is employed in 
the attempt to prove that this Roman pavement was a Punic pavement, and in a 
rather arbitrary appropriation of the figures represented on it. Chapter xi. 
contaims more conversations with the Arabs; and chapter xii. a dissertation on the 
religion of the Carthaginians. In the chapter following, this subject is continued, 





ee Carthage and her Remains: being an Account of the Excavations and Researches ‘on the 
Site of the Pheenician Metropolis in Africa, and other adjacent Places. Conducted under the 
auspices of Her Majesty's Government, By Dr. N. Davis, F.R.G.S., &c. London: Bentley. 


bequeaths to his younger children the sum of » 





and we are told how Dr. Davis explored the remains of what he supposes to have 
been the temple of Baal Hammon, Moloch, or Saturn. In chapter xiv. the Doctor 
relates how, deluded by the accounts of the Arabs, he went rather 2 long journey 
to explore a cemetery of giants twelve feet high, intimating his belief in the 
existence of such giants, and speculating on the diminutive stature which the 
human race may assume if it goes on diminishing during the same space of years 
which has already brought it down from twelve feet to less than six; but how, as 
might be expected, he found nothing, except the drumstick of the leg of a fow! 
and the jawbone of an ass! In chapter xv. Dr. Davis investigates the question 
of “the African landing-place of Virgil’s hero.” His tour over some portion of 
the neighbouring country is continued through another chapter, after which he 
enters upon the “ disputed topography of Carthage,” and attempts to fix the 
site of the temple of Aisculapius ; and in chapter xviii. he gives an account of his 
excavations in this neighbourhood, as he supposes, within the Byrsa. Here 
he found other Roman tessellated pavements. The three following chapters are 
devoted to his excavations; and those which follow relate to the doings of the 
excavator here and at Utica, until he received despatches from Lord Malmesbury, 
which put an end to his labours. The remainder of the book describes the 
author’s visits to some other ruined towns in the territory of Tunis, before his 
return home. : se dy. 

Our space will not allow us to enter into any sufficiently detailed examination of 
this book. It will be seen by the foregoing outline of the contents, that there is not 
much intelligible order or system in it. A considerable portion is taken up with con- 
versations with Arabs, the only object of which appears to be to display the won- 
derful opinion these said Arabs entertained of the knowledge and power of theauthor. 
As far as we can see from his own accounts, the latter appears to have shown little 
judginent in conducting the excavations, and to have dug merely by guess, or where 
somebody else had dug, or at the suggestions of the Arabs, or where the evident 
remains of buildings invited him. He appears to have been haunted throughont 
with the notion that he was bringing to light the remains of Punic Carthage, 
whereas nothing can be more evident than that he has been digging chiefly among 
the remains of the late Roman city. He has found some very good Roman pave- 
ments, and, which are philologically still more interesting, a considerable number of 
slabs, with Punic inscriptions, chiefly sepulchral, and most of which are perhaps 
also of the Roman period, for the natives still preserved their language and alpha- 
betical characters. Dr. Davis, who is evidently a very imperfect antiquary 
himself, has laid himself the more open to criticism, since he gives us to under- 
stand that he had been in communication with two of the best antiquaries of the 
day, Messrs. Vaux and Franks of the British Museum, who were perfectly capable 
of setting him right on these points, and that he has rejected their opinions. He 
insists that the Roman pavements are Punic, and he carries this obstinacy 
to such a degree that, as, if this were the case, the similarity between Roman 
and Punic tessellated pavements would be very extraordinary indeed, he suggests 
that the Romans derived the art of making tessellated pavements from the Car- 
thaginians. As to Dr. Davis’s qualifications for investigating history, we need 
only say that he considers the Alneid of Virgil to be a historical record, founded 
upon Punic documents, which he seems to think the poet had gone to Carthage 
to consult, and that he uses them as such, and this often in a ridiculous manner. 
We will only give one example. One of the tessellated or mosaic pavements un- 
covered by Dr. Davis represented that common subject of Roman decoration, a 
hunting-scene; but our author takes it at once for an event in Carthaginian 
history, and one which had been adopted from the history by Virgil. 

* The subject of the mosaic just discovered is highly interesting. We have here the costume 
of Carthaginian huntsmen, and the trappings of the horses ; the kind of animals which pore ae’ 
in the vicinity ee city, and the means employed to secure them in the chase, are all fait ully 
represented. The tableau, it would seem, is commemorative of an event recorded by Virgil. The 


reader will, no doubt, remember the poet’s glowing description of the splendid hunt the Queen of 
Carthage prepared for her Trojan guests,” &c.—P, 539. 


It need hardly be stated that all this is pure imagination; but when the sug- 
gestion is added that there was probably an adjacent chamber, the floor of which 
contained the portraits of “ the more important personages who took part in this 
chase,” it becomes supremely ridiculous. In fact we are compelled to say that 
this volume is not creditable to the archeological science of this country, and that 
we lay it down with much disappointment. It adds nothing to our knowledge 
of the history of Carthage, or of history in general, and it is full of errors, 
archeological and historical. We have only one consolation—we believe the 
objects found by Dr. Davis, and transmitted to the British Museum (and nobody 
can dig on the site of Carthage for any length of time without finding objects of 
interest) are more interesting than his book would lead us to suppose, and as it 
is announced that they will be published under the editorial care of Mr. Vaux, 
we may rest satisfied that these excavations on the site of Carthage will not have 
been quite fruitless. 





DADALUS.* 


Tue book before us is indeed beautiful within and without. Its richly embossed 
cover, and its learned and elaborately illustrated pages, are alike suggestive of 
the old Hellenic ideas and sentiment. Mr. Falkener’s name is already familiar to 
the student of art-literature, and the present volume confirms our past experience 
of his refined and learned manner of treating the history and theory of classic art. 

Hitherto, pure Greek art, as distinguished from its later development under the 
Roman emperors, has been comparatively little known or appreciated. But the 
Romans never had that inherent perception of the beautiful which, to the Greeks, 
was like a new sense, absorbing the whole of their delicate and ardent faculties. 


** The first principle which we meet with respecting Grecian art, is that it sought always the 
beautiful. Nothing common or vulgar was to be allowed: every object was to be exhibited in 
the most beautiful aspect of which it was capable. The ancients, says Aristotle, pronounced the 
beautiful to be the good. And so Socrates—Nothing is beautiful which is not at ...+ Which 
do you think, asked Socrates of Parrhasias, do men behold with the greatest pleasure and satis- 
faction—the representations by which good, beautiful, and lovely manners are expressed, or 
those which exhibit the base, deformed, corrupt, and hateful? The most bee :tiful of all spec- 
tacles, says Plato, for whoever wishes to contemplate it, is it not that of the leauty of the soul 
and beauty of the body united, and in perfect harmony with each other’ The Greeks ever 
believed beauty, more especially of the female form and countenance, to be indicative of 
goodness. ... He alone was esteemed beautiful who joined a virtuous soul to a body full of 
vigour. They who were possessed of beauty were esteemed the happiest of men, and honoured 
by the gods. According to an ancient tradition, it was Love who gave to Greece the Fine Arts. 
Pausanias says that the Venus of Megalopolis was called Mechanitis, or the artist, ‘ because, for 
the sake of beauty, most of the operations of art take place.’ It is the beautiful, says Lucian, 
which exalts the virtues, which adds charms to justice, to wisdom, and to valour; it is this which 
makes everything valuable, which without it would be mean and contemptible. Vulcan, the 
famous artificer, was said never to have succeeded in his art unless the youngest of the Graces 
attended him. It was an ancient practice to make the good as good as possible, but to conceal 
and diminish the bad. The Theban law, indeed, if we may trust Adlian, not only confined works 
of art to the beautiful, but inflicted a fine for delineating anything offensive to the eye.” 


The difference of the sentiment of the Greeks and the Romans on this point 
is well exhibited in the ideas respectively formed by these two nations of the 





iples of the Excellence of Greek Sculpture. By Edward 


1560. 
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character of the Furies. Catullus and other Roman poets describe these three 
sisters as old, wrinkled, and decrepit ; while they are represented in the sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon as youthful virgins of perfect loveliness. It was a similar 
feeling which made the Greeks apply to the sister Furies the euphemism of the 
** kind maidens.” 

Of all kinds of beauty it was that of the human form that the Greeks so per- 
fectly idolized, that they actually gave prizes to those who were most largely 
endowed with it. 

It was in fact the representation of thé “human form divine,” sculptured in 
bronze or in marble, in which Hellenic art found its highest aim and expression. 

Even the architecture of the Greeks, graceful and harmonious as were its forms, 
derived its greatest charm from being the vehicle of exhibiting the highest class 
uf sculpture. 

The painful and distressing effect of modern pseudo-Greek buildings arises very 
much from their deficiency in sculpture, and being, as it were, mere fleshless 
nnd lifeless bones. But, in Athens, the most gorgeous temple that was ever built 
vas erected as the mere shrine and receptacle of the colossal statue of Pallas. 

This brings us to the chief fact which Mr. Falkener seeks to e&tablish in his 
work, although it is enunciated in the mere Introduction. 

The architecture of the ancient Greeks was admirably suited to the require- 
ments of the people and country by whom and in which it was practised. But it 
i8 @ siguificant fact of its unfitness for the wants of modern society and northern 
climates, that hardly a single building has ever been erected ovt of Greece on 
ancient Greek principles. The only approximation in London to such an edifice 
#8 the church of St. Pancras, Euston-square, the absurd and costly ugliness of 
which would excite ridicule, did it not dishonour the sacred purpose to which it 
is dedicated. In Paristhere is no complete building erected on Greek principles, 
in Germany, we believe, one or two such buildings have been tried, but, it is 
generally admitted, with but doubtful success. ; 

The great stumbling-biock has always been the comparative primitive character 
of ancient Greek architecture, which, though eminently beautiful in its forms, 
was most archaic, and, so to speak, barbarous in its construction. 

The Greek architects never attained to any principle in construction which was 
not known tothe bnilders of Stonehenge. Neither ever arrived at apy more per- 
fect mode of rooting over a spece than that which was effected by the imposition 
of one stone on two others. This simple practice sufficed for the purpose of the 
Greeks, who were able to procure with facility stones of sufficient size and 
strength to form their lintels. 

The want of such materials led the Romans, if not to the actual discovery of 
tae arch, at least to its general application. Mr. Falkener will not, however, 
admit this, but claims for his beloved Greeks the use of the arch in coustruction. 
In the frontispiece, photographed from one of his drawings, he exhibits this arch 

o gracefully employed in the roof of his restoration of the Parthenon, that our 
sense of beauty blinds our judgment, and we are at first ready to admit unre- 
servedly Mr. Falkener’s ingenious hypotheses. But, when we come to read 
the arguments which are intended to support and justify this restoration, we are 
compelled reluctantly to check our enthusiasm. 

Mr. Falkener’s mode of reasoning is ingenious, but founded on the measure- 
ments given by ancient writers of the height of the columns of the temple and 
the statue of the goddess. This method of reasoning might be brought forward 
to support a pitched or any kind of vaulted roof equally with an arched one. 

The only practical illustrations given by Mr. Falkener of the use of the arch by 
the ancient (*recks are some rude architectural representations on certain Roman 
coins. 

These the learned author of the ‘ Architectura Numismatica” has pronounced 
not to be intended for temples, but mere baldacchini, or canopies, over the images 
of the gods. 

Indeed, when we consider the well-known conventional mode of treating archi- 
tectural forms on such coins, their authority for so novel and otherwise unwer- 
ranted a doctrine as the use of the arch by the Greeks is reduced to a very 
insignificant weight. In his appendix Mr. Falkener adduces, in confirmation of 
his theory, a letter of the respected Professor of Architecture at the Royal 
Academy. But the opinions of this letter are far less authoritatively and decisively 
expressed than those contained in the letters which follow from the eminent 
French architect M. Hittorff, and from Herr Gerhard, of Berlin, and the particu- 
larly clear and strong opinion of the learned Professor of Architecture at Uni- 
versity College. 

After the consideration of this weight of authority, we are compeiled to give a 
decision adverse to Mr. Falkener’s theory. 

So comprehensive was the mind of the Greek artists that, had they been aware 
of the great constructive principle of the arch, they would not have failed to have 
carried it out in all their works, and we should have in our museums abundant 
examples of its employment, whereas we have not a single one. 

An entire chapter of Mr. Falkener’s work is devoted to “ iconic-polychromy,” 
or the application of colour to sculpture. The collected examples which he 
adduces both from ancient descriptions and existiug specimens alundantly prove 
the universal employment of this mode of decoration by the Greeks. 

In connection with this subject, which, though by no means new, is too inter- 
esting not to bear repetition, Mr. Falkener administers a just rebuke to the coarse 
and unfeeling manner in which the friezes of the Parthenon have been coloured in 
the Greek Court at Sydenham. 

** If we compare this careful and judicious application of colour by the ancients with the 
specimens of art lately put forward as a representation of iconic-polychromy, what a contrast 
do we behold! The coloured casts of the Elgin marbles which were exhibited at the Crvstal 
a gy could only be regarded as a calumny upon Greek taste, as a gross libel upon ancient 

Mr. Falkener shows that the Greeks evinced as much knowledge and refine- 
ment in their application of colour to sculpture as in the execution of that sculp- 
ture itself. The following contrast between the sculptors of ancient Greece and 
those of our own times is full of truth :— 


** The Greek artist laboured principally for glory—the modern artist has to work in great 
measure for his livelihood; the Greek had constantly before his eves the nude figure, or, if 
draped, the most elegant and natural disposition of drapery, so that each figure he met with 
served him as a model ; the modern artist sees nothing but costume of an artificial, unbecoming, 
wnd transient character; the Greek believed his gods resided in human form—the modern artist 
is taught by his religion to despise earthly things, and to fix his regard only on things of heaven; 
the Greek was filled with enthusiasm, believing that he stood alone in the world for all that was 
good, and great, and excellent, in art, and arms, and literature; the modern artist feels that 
the nation to which he belongs, however excellent, is only one of the nations of the world, that 
he himself is looked upon as ‘only an artist,’ and that he has done much if he gain a passing 
aotonmety ; the Greek identified himself with the purposes for which his work was destined—the 
modern artist, like the one referred to by Apollonius in the story given us by Philostratus, is 
often indifferent as to what becomes of his work when once it is paid for, and leaves his studio: 
the Greek frequently devoted a lifetime to a single work, the modern artist is generally obliged 
to fix the shortest time possible for the completion of his undertaking.” . 


~~ j . sx ° ° . 
In acknowledging, however, the difficulties against which a modern sculptor 
, . . 
has to contend, we must say that his duty is to overcome them, and not be 
— - . Bes ; “hie - + 9 > 43 
vanquished by them. And when we find Mr. Falkener, on account oi the 





ungraceful character of modern costume, bidding sculptors to reject it altogether, 
and to clothe their works in mere conventional drapery, we must decidedly 
protest against his principles. Under whatever deficiencies our schools of art are 
at present labouring, they are at least now free from the exploded absurdity of 
representing monarchs and statesmen in toga. and chiton. 

There are other and graver objections to be brought against the present volume ; 
in it, and particularly in the latter pages, there is much sweeping condemnation 
of the works of living artists, which would have been much better omitted. 
There is, also, throughout the work, a general absence of broad views of art, 
and an undue exhibition of purisin. 

In spite, however, of these failings, “‘ Daedalus”’ will, without doubt, be cordially 
received by all who appreciate learned and refined criticism, for it manifests equal 
taste and erudition. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF GARIBALDI.* 


TuHEsE recollections extend over a period of at least two hours passed in the 
society of General Garibaldi, three years ago, at Caprera. As the authoress had 
no apparent intention of recording the result of her visit at the time, she labours 
under the disadvantage of having forgotten the little that transpired upon the 
occasion. It is only since Garibaldi’s name has become so valuable on the out- 
side of a cover that false notes of this description can be passed upon the public. 
The book itself consists of 267 pages, of which about six are devoted to the so- 
called “ Recollections.” We will not do our authoress the injustice of quoting the 
only three remarks which she remembers were made by the General, lest the 
public curiosity might be damped, on the contrary we will stimulate it by the 
assurance that the great man did xot allude to the weather. The remaining 260 
pages contain an account of a ride undertaken by the authoress, in company with 
® groom and a greyhound, along sandy, well-beaten, Italian post-roads. Her 
experiences are wonderfully barren of incident, but we willingly acquit her of the 
charge of “ unfeminine conduct ”’ in choosing a horse as a means of locomotion ; 
it was quite nnnecessary to write a preface apologizing for a very natural pre- 
ference. The real subject of apology is to be found on the title-page, and to our 
view it is, to use our authoress’s own words, far more “ consistent with female 
modesty and Jadylike manners” to ride some hundreds of miles alone through 
Italy, than to call the ride afterwards “ Recollections of Garibaldi.” 








POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS.+ 


“ Tue north-western parts of Scotland,” says an old Dutch geographer, “ are 
inhabited by Irishmen, the south-eastern parts by Englishmen.” This distine- 
tion, one of the highest importance when these words were written, is now of 
little practical value, and is hence often overlooked ; intercourse between the two 
races to which he refers having almost obliterated the differences between them. 
it must be clearly apprehended, however, by any one who would understand 
aright the history of Scotland, or the subjects discussed in the learned and able 
introduction to these volumes. The Scottish Lowlands, densely peopled by an 
English population, were at all times permeable to the influences acting upon the 
civilized countries of Europe. Every new continental school of philosophy or 
literature sent a wave of thought or feeling over this island, which only broke when 
it reached the well-defined frontier of the Highlands. The old Scottish knights, 
who threw off the yoke of the English kings, were closely connected with France, 
and, through France, with all the Latin countries of southern Europe ; some of 
them, indeed, had been educated in the schools of Paris. Need we feel surprised 
then to hear that Robert Bruce, when he rested weary and travel-stained by Loch 
Lomond side, under the birch and the rowan trees, with his mail-clad followers, 
with— 

** Thomas Randolph and Hugh de la Hay, 
And good Sir David de Berkelay,”’ 


read, to cheer their spirits and wile away the time, tales of gallantry and prowess 
from the pages of an old French romance. A generation later, and the first great 
poem in the English tongue recorded the exploits of the good king and his com- 
panions, and told, by its references to the nightingale, and its use of the common- 
places of romance, how much the literature of Scotland had been influenced 
by the 'Trovéres and the Troubadours. The Reformation burst forth in Germany, 
and forthwith appeared the evidence of a close intercourse between Scotland and 
the Low Countries. Before the storm had reached the frontier of France, the 
northern Parliament had passed an act to prohibit “‘skippers’’ from introducing 
heretical books from the Continent, and friars were denouncing from the market 
places as familiar names— 


** Martin Luther that false loon, 
Black Bullinger and Melanctoon.” 


A very different state of things prevailed in the Highlands. There the 
people spoke a language unintelligible to the English of the Lowlands. Their 
tlinty hills attracted no foreign priesthood. ‘Their old Celtic institutions 
repelled feudalism. No Norman aristocracy introduced into the land the 
study of Southern romance. No Highland students rose to fame at Paris or 
Padua. The Irishry or selvages of the Highlands lived apart altogether from the 
traditions of the great continental world. With Ireland, however, the connection 
of the Highlands was intimate. Just as the English dialects of the people melt 
into each other between London and Aberdeen, the dialects of the Erse pass 
gradually into each other between Cork and Inverness. ‘The people of the High- 
lands, Ireland, and the Isle of Man, formed indeed one people. The early history 
of the Erse race is ill understood. Six centuries before Christ, they are sup- 
posed to have reached the British Islands, already occupied by the Welsh or 
British races, and to have settled in Ireland and Northern Scotland. Their oldest 
traditions throw little light, however, on this event. They record the exploits of 
the brave tribes of the Feene, and more especially of Fin Mac Coul, the great 
hero of the race. It is from one of his epithets, “‘ Miledh,” the warrior, that the 
monkish chroniclers devised the story of Milesius, the word Feene being, after a 
similar fashion, perverted into Phoenician. The poems which record the exploits 
of the Feene bore, in some respects, the same relation to the Erse people, that 
the Homeric poems bore to the Greeks. Many fragments of them are yet pre- 
served by oral tradition. Some have been committed to writing. 

The Gaelic poems of Ossian, which were formed of passages from poems of the 
Feene, have been proved to be authentic; and he who now calls their gennine- 
ness in question, according to Mr. Campbell, is simply in the position of a critic 
who should maintain that Pope wrote the Odyssey, and that no similar poem had 
ever existed previous to his time in Greek. But there are tales not necessarily 





* Recollections of Garibaldi. Saunders & Otley. 


+ Popular Tales of the West Highlands. By J. T. Campbell. Edinburgh: Edmonston & 
Dorgias. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
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about the Feene in a kind of measured prose, which is unlike, so far as Mr. 
Campbell knows, anything in any other language. 

*< These tales almost always,” he says, ‘‘ relate to Iceland and Scandinavia ; to boats, knights, 
swords, and shields. There are adventures under ground, much battle, generally an island with 
fire about it (perhaps Iceland), and a lady to be carried off. There is often an old woman who 
has some mysterious vessel of balsam which brings the dead to life, and a despised character, 
who turns out to be the real hero; sometimes a boaster, who is held up to ridicule.” 

Mr. Campbell suspects that they have been written compositions at some time, 
but at what time he cannot even guess. Besides these relics of Bardic recita- 
tion, there are in Gaelic a vast body of romantic popular tales, which resemble 
the Norse tales recently translated by Mr. Dasent, and the German stories of the 
brothers Grimm, but which are altogether unlike “Jack and the Bean-stalk,” 
“ Jack the Giant Killer,’ “Beauty and the Beast,” and the “ Sleeping Beauty 
in the Wood,” as the latter are known in England and the Scotch Lowlands. 

It seems scarcely credible that even in our times there are old Highland 
fishermen and drovers who can recite tales long enough to fill volumes, and 
which can nevertheless be proved to contain little matter of their own invention. 
Yet so itis. In Modern Europe could the art of printing be suppressed, and books 
be destroyed, were the class of actors to be multiplied in every district, and 
were they to become the repository of our national literature, a state of things 
would be brought about similar to that at one time prevailed in the Highlands. 
In the farthest Hebrides alone do old habits still linger. In Barra and South 
Unst the people have been least influenced by Saxon institutions. Their religion 
is still Catholicism, and their language Gaelic. Among them story-telling still 
plays a part as important as the daily papers in a Lowland town. It is the 
habitual pastime of the poorer classes. 


‘* The people of Barra,” says Mr. Hector MacLean, the schoolmaster at Ballygrant, ‘‘ gather 
in crowds to the houses of those whom they consider good reciters, to listen totheir tales... .. 
The emotions of the reciters are often very strongly excited, and so are those of the listeners, 
ulmost shedding tears at one time, and giving way to loud laughterat another. A good many of 
them firmly believe in all the extravagance of these stories. They speak of the Ossianic heroes 
with as much feeling, sympathy, and belief in their existence and reality as the readers of the 
newspapers do of the exploits of the British army in the Crimea or in India.” 


Mr. Campbell, assisted by Mr. MacLean and other enthusiastic Gaelic scholars, 


which he has published, with the names of the collector, the storyteller, and the 
place and date when each was recorded. Among the persons from whom they 
have been gathered are housemaids, nurses, and old women, drovers, fishermen, 


"blind fiddlers, and tinkers. Tailors, and shoemakers are, however, the principal 





~ “In my native place, Port-Ewe, Ross-shire,’ 


_contributors. The reason is explained by Mr. Hector Urquhart, a Highland 
> gamekeeper, and collaborateur of Mr. Campbell. 


says Mr. Urquhart, ‘‘ when T was a boy, it 
_ was the custom for the young to assemble together on the long winter nights, to hear the old 
Su people recite the tales, or sgeulachd, which they had learned from their fathers before them. In 
* those days tailors and shoemakers went from house to house, making our clothes and shoes. . . 
I knew an old tailor whe used to tell a new tale every night during his stay in the village ; and 
_ another, an old shoemaker, who, with his large stock of stories about ghosts and fairies, used to 

frighten us so much that we scarcely dared pass the neighbouring churchyard on our way home. 
The minisier came to the village in 1530, and the schoolmaster soon followed, who puta 
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vell remarking that it would be as absurd to tamper with such relics as to gild 
an old copper coin, or to paint the fossil bones of an ichthyosaurus, 

One of the most striking and characteristic of these Highland tales is that of 
the sea maiden told by an old fisherman in the Hebrides. It is a tale to be found 
in all the European languages. It resembles an Irish “ Fenian” story, taken 
from a very old MS. There is something much akin to it in Sanscrit. It isa 
version of “Shortshanks” in the Norse tales of Dasent. Grimm’s German 
tales contain it. Its incidents appear in the classical stories of “ Perseus and An- 
dromeda, and “Hercules and Hesione.” Jt is in the Italian of Strapanola as 
“ Fortunio,” and in the French of the “ Cabinet des Fées.” It is in every lan- 
guage in Europe as “St. George and the Dragon.” It is the story of “Sheep- 
shanks” in a MS. collection of Lowland Scotch tales made by Mr. Peter Buchan 
in 1847. Herodotus, the father of history, nearly 500 years before Christ, 
visited Egypt with the view of studying the geography of the country, and 
inquiring into the history and traditions of the people. Strange to say, he has 
set down stories told him by the Egyptian priests which reappear in the High- 
land tales. 

In the introduction, to which we have already referred, Mr. Campbell endeavours 
to ascertain the date of the tales he has recorded, and to ascertain whether his 
countrymen have derived them from other European nations, or have inherited 
them from old primeval times. 'To some it may be difficult at first sight to under- 
stand how this is possible,—an illustration may serve to explain it. When an old 
wall was disinterred some years agoin Paris, a dispute arose as to its age. Some 


© said it was Roman, others that it was Medieval. ‘ Let us pull down one square 


yard of it,” said an antiquary, ‘and I will be bound to say that you will find 
precise evidence of its date.’ The wall was dragged down, and in the very 


> heart of it there was found an ornament of the Renaissance. The building was 





> proved to belong to a late period in modern history. Mr. Campbell has subjected 
ay these tales to a somewhat similar test—comparing them with other stories, to 
ry 
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~ ascertain if they contain incidents which indicate the source by which they have 
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reached this island. Examined in this way, he thinks that they have not been 
derived through the same channels as the old fairy tales, but like the Breton 
German, and Norse tales, recently published, in truth, are directly derived ee 
‘a people in a very primitive stage of civilization. Here are a few of the consi- 
 derations which lead to this conclusion. 

The hero often saves many maidens, and weds them all. This implies a state 
of society, at the period of their importation among the Irish people, when 


* 


Highlander in the historical period, is not mentioned, whence we may infer, that 
the tales date from a time anterior to the settlement of the Erse people in the 
‘Highlands. Combs have a magical virtue. Does not this point to a state of 
‘things when the mechanical skill to form such objects was wanting? ‘“ There is 
evidence,’ says Mr. Campbeil, “throughout all popular tales, that combs were 
needed, but those who have travelled among half-civilized people understand 
what is meant when the knight lays his head on the lady’s knee, and she dresses 
his hair.” The giants may well represent a superior race, with whom the popu- 
lation who told the tales came in contact. It is they who possessed the rich pas- 
tures, the magic combs, and the heaps of gold. They have an acute sense of smell. 
Did not this mean that unkempt and filthy savages were obnoxious to the olfac- 
tory nerves of a more highly-eultivated people ? The fairies represent, on the other 
hand, Mr. Campbell thinks, an inferior race, bearing the relation to the mortal 
men of the tales that Lapps and Esquimaux bear to Norsemen. This hypothesis 
certainly farnishes a key to all that is peculiar in the character of the “Green 
Hillfolk.” But our space forbids us from entering into what the author savs. and 
says well, on this and kindred subjects. das 
“Such,” says Herodotus, “as think the tales told by the Egyptians credible, 


are free to accept them for history. For > OOM ne - ; ’ 
are free to accept them fo . *or my own part, I propose to myself, 


has collected a large number of tales in the course of a few months, forty-five of 





| 


throughout my whole works, faithfully to record the traditions of the several 
nations.”. What the old Greek historian accomplished so admirably for the strange 
people who dwelt by the Nile at the dawn of history, Mr.Campbell, and the 
friends who aided him, have begun to do for the Irish race. May they not cease 
from their labours until they have put in enduring print not only tales such as 
these already collected, but every relic still extant of the old poetic histories of the 
Feene, and the rythmical stories of the Celtic bards. Much to be regretted will 
it be if Irish, Highland, and Manx scholars, neglect until too late, to rescue from 
destruction the popular lore of a people who are fast losing their nationality, and 
assuming, with the habits and feelings, the language, the literature, and the 
traditions of the Anglo-Saxon race. 








ANSELMO—A TALE OF MODERN ITALY.* 


“ AnsELMO—a Tale of Modern Italy ”’—is a book well worth reading. Under 
the form of a romance, it professes to give a full account of the persons who took 
part in one of the many abortive conspiracies which preceded the campaigns of 
1859 and 1860. The author, M. Didier, has studied the localities in which his 
personages are introduced, and he writes as if he had been initiated in all the 
secrets of the Carbonari. To Englishmen, accustomed to conduct all their 
political proceedings in the presence of their fellow-citizens, it will appear most 
strange to learn what disguises, what shifts, and what contrivances the unhappy 
Italians were compelled to have recourse to before one amongst them could venture 
to express an opinion upon the condition of his country. 

If full credit is given to M. Didier, the Italians were compelled to pass their 
entire lives as hypocrites, covering over their real discontent with the mask of 
apathy or acquiescence—seemingly satisfied with their existing governments,— 
never venturing to breathe a word against their rulers,—never daring to say what 
they thought unless when herded together in secret societies, to which the only 
modes of admission were by dressing themselves up like Mummers for a mas. 
querade, and binding themselves by oaths which were alike terrific and blasphe- 
mous. Under their respective governments, whether Austrian, Tuscan, Modenese, 
Roman, or Neapolitan, it is stated they regarded themselves as slaves, and their 
sole means of escape fi the tyranny they abhorred was by flying to a tyranny 
of another kind, enslaving themselves by an oath to obey the orders of chiefs 
they did not know, and dooming themselves to assassination if they should ever 
seek to free themselves from bonds which they had iznposed upon themselves 
by being enrolled as members of a secret association. 

“ Anselmo” presents a strange picture of a state of society, such as never 
existed in these islands. It is a romance of real life, more full of harrowing 
descriptions than any Mrs. Radcliffe, in her most gloomy moments of inspiration, 
ever ventured todepict. Itisa book which an English author would never venture 
to write, and displays its foreign origin, not less in its descriptions and its details 
than in its dialogue. Here, for instance, is a perfect representation of the manner 
in which Italians speak for and against this country. The following conversation 
is supposed to take place amongst certain members of “ the Carbonari,” that is, 
of the Italianissimi party. 


‘The English deceived us Sicilians. They had conjured up in our isle I know not what phan- 
tom of liberty. We thought we were lighting for the independence of Italy—we were fighting 
for its executioners, Whata horrible mistake! Vanquished, the English flattered us; victorious, 
they sold us.” 

** As they sold my father and the Neapolitan republic,’’ exclaimed Ponzio. 

** As they sold Genoa,” said Grimaldi. 

** And Tuscany ! ” said Cosmo, 

* And all Italy !”’ exclaimed Settimo and Cavalcabo. 

‘It is not only Sicily,”’ interrupted Mario, with a sudden burst, “it is not Genoa, it is not 
Tuscany, it is not Italy which England has sold, it is the world; and, likethe Rome of Jugurtha, 
she would sell herself if she could find a purchaser. I hate her.” 

** And yet,” said Anselmo, ,‘ it is @ great nation. Its tribune is the forum of Europe. At 
the foot of that free tribune, an Italian, a slave and dumb, I have wept. 

‘« And I would have exclaimed, Woe!”’ replied Mario, ‘* woe to Albion! my ery of malediction 
would have confounded the Commons; my anathema as a Roman would have made them grow 
pale. lt is my delenda Carthago.” 

*« And ifCarthage fell,” replied Anselmo, ‘‘ where would the vessel of Liberty find a port in the 
storm let loose against her? We cannot without ingratitude forget that England is the most 
secure asylum, the only inviolable one of our exiled fellow countrymen.” 

This specimen will suffice to show that “ Anselmo”’ is of continental growth. The 
author has given time and thought to the study of his characters, and pourtrays in 
strong and vivid colours the peculiarities that distinguish the Roman froim the 
Genoese, and the Tuscan from the Neapolitan. 

In * Anselmo,” there is a representative to be found for each district in Italy, 
each a member of a secret society, each breathing the same wish, and each risk. 
ing his life to attain the same object —the freedom of an United Italy. What is the 
result ? failure, miserable, blood-stained failure. The cause was lost—irretric- 
vably jost—if the same end had continued to be sought for by the same means. 
Italian unity has been rendered a possibility, and Italian independence is on the 
point of being crowned with complete success; because neither is any longer 
embarrassed by the bungling and buttoonery of secret societies, nor dishonoured by 
secret assassinations. ‘They have been sought for where alone nationality and 
independence can be permanently secured—in the open field of battle, in the 
unreserved discussions of honest politicians and wise statesmen. Such is the 
“moral”? that may be attached to the truly interesting, well-told, and pathetic 


tale of * Anselmo.” 


MYSTERIES OF LIFE, DEATH, AND FUTURITY.+ 


To those—and they are thousands—who are inclined to think the Christmas 
season rather overdone by comicality in books, works, and plays, this volume wil! 
be welcome. There is always a sober and reflecting public who suffer consider- 
ably under the infliction of the literature of forced fun poured on them during the 
holidays. So much of it is only grin and paint, puns and word twisting, brilliant 
bindings covering letter-press exactly the reverse, that it may well inspire a wish 
for something serious, as a relief and contrast. And of this serious matter Mr. 
Horace Welby has provided an abundant supply. J 

The book, with its sombre exterior and solemn title, as it lies among a scat- 
tering of ‘ volumes of the season,” has all the appearance of a dark-clad Puritan 
in a crowd of goid-laced and feathered cavaliers—a rebuke to the “shallow 
foppery” around it. It is a Marcel, with his psalm of warning, mixing in the 
song of the revellers of the court. To open it in such company, is like stepping 
from the noisy throng of a masquerade, into the shadow of churchyard yews. It 
may be this was not the direct purpose of the author; but the work has this 
effect of contrast, from the time of its publication, as well as the subjects of which 
it treats. It is the result of extensive reading, and careful noting of manv hun- 
dreds of passages in the writings of authors agcient and modern, sacred and 


* Anselmo a Tale of Modern Italy. In2 vols. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., Conduit- 
street. 1860. 

+ Mvsteries of Life, Death, and Futurity; Dlustrated from the best and latest Authorities. 
By Horace Welby. Kent & Co., Paternoster-row, 
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secular, referring to “Life, Death, and Futurity,” and the “ mysteries” that 
surround us on this side of the tomb, and extend beyond it. 

It is not a series of connected essays, but such a common-place book as some 
thoughtful divine or physician might have compiled, gathering together a vast 
variety of opinions and speculations bearing on physiology, the phenomena of 
life, and the nature and future existence of the soul. With these are blended (to 
quote the preface) “facts, anecdotes, personal traits of character, and well- 
grounded arguments,” with the one guidi intention of strengthening the 
Christian's faith, with the thoughts and conclusions of the great and good of the 
earth. An intelligently selected “‘common-place book” is always interesting ; 
and the topics included in the present collection give it a special power of arresting 
and commanding the attention of the reader. They range over a vast field, from 
the Fall of Man and the “Apple of Eve” to the latest controversy and theories as 
to the “ plurality of worlds.” Mr. Horace Welby has brought together a mass of 
matter that might be sought in vain through the most extensive library, and an 
excellent index renders it easy of reference. We know of no work that so 
strongly compels reflection, and so well assists it. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


The Tiger Slayer; a Tale of the Indian Desert. By Gustave Aimard. London: 
Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet-street.—M. Aimard lived for many years as an Indian 
amongst the Indians. The scenes he witnessed have formed the basis of strange 
and marvellous stories. “ The Tiger Slayer”’ is a fair specimen of his powers as a 
writer, and the translator has done full justice to the original. 


Noble Traits of Kingly Men. London: James Hogg & Sons:—The full title of 
this book is ““ Noble Traits of Kingly Men; or, Pictures and Anecdotes of Euro- 
pean History, with a Bird's-eye View of the grander Movements, and their 
Leaders.” ‘his title gives a summary of the contents of a volume which is 
calculated to be a welcome present to boys. 


Who's Who in 1861. Edited by C. H. Oakes, M.A. (13th year). London: 
Baily, Brothers, Cornhill.—A small work of established,reputation. The names 
of all persons of rank, title, influence, official position, heads of public boards, &c. 
In fact, every one in Church and State has his name here set forth; and every 
particular necessary for a stranger to know communicated briefly, but distinctly. 
Any one having business to do in London will find “ Who’s Who” a most 
valuable repertory of facts. 


The Underground Railroad from Slavery to Freedom. By the Rev. W. M. 
Mitchell, of Toronto, C.W. Second Edition. London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 
The author of this work is described in the preface as “ a gentleman of colour,” 
who, at one period of his life, was occupied as “a slave-driver!” and in that 
capacity ordered and superintended “the harassing and flogging of men, women, 
and children, and in separating for life those dearest to each other.” It will thus 
be seen that he has had full experience of the system he denounces. His testi- 
mony cannot fail to be read with interest. 














Life Story: a Prize Biography. By James J. Hillocks, London: William 
Tweedie, 337, Strand. This is a genuine biography of a hard-working man. 
Every word of it is true, and every paragraph well written. It has now passed 
through two editions; and is entitled to hold a permanent place in English 
literature. 





Royalty in the New World; or, the Prince of Wales in America. London: 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. This is a very interesting 
account of the Prince of Wales’s visit to the New World, written by an American 
who followed his royal highness in his tour. The author, it appears, is connected 
with the New York Herald, and he has inserted in the present volume contribu- 
tions which were prepared by him for publication in that newspaper, which is 
believed to have a larger circulation than any other journal in the United States. 
One great and peculiar value of this work is, that it presents a faithful record of 
the impressions produced upon the Americans by the appearance amongst 
them of the heir to the British crown. It is most gratifying to find that 
whilst the visit of the young prince has rendered still more fervent the loyalty of 
her Majesty’s Canadian subjects, it has also produced amongst her Majesty’s 
republican allies the strongest feelings of affection and respect for England. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Saunders & Otley have some new works in preparation :— The 
History of the Conservative Party from the Defection of Sir Robert Peel to the 
Present Time ;” a new poem, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton; “The Latitudinarians : 
a Chapter in Church History from the Death of Archbishop Tillotson, in 1691, 
to that of Archdeacon Blackburne, in 1787,” by Archdeacon Churton; “ His- 
torical Memoirs of the Successors of St. Patrick and Archbishops of Armagh,” 
by Dr. Todd, Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin; and a Biography of Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Mr. Hans Busk has accepted the editorship of the Volunteer Service Gazette, to 
which the services of Mr. Thomas Hughes, author of “Tom Brown’s School 
Days,” have been secured. 

Mr. J. Russell Smith has on the eve of publication two volumes of “ Essays on 
Archwological Subjects, and on various Questions connected with the History of 
Art, Science, and Literature in the Middle Ages,” by Mr. Thomas Wright. 

The authoress of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” commences a new tale in Cassell’s 
Illustrated Family Paper. The title of Mrs. Stowe’s new story is “ The Pear! of 
Orr’s Island.” 

Mr. Theodore Martin, the author of the translation of the “ Odes of Horace,” is 
at work on a version of “‘ Catullus,” in English metre. Mr. Martin’s “ Catullus” 
wil! include a Life and Notes. 

Mr. James Galt, the oldest bookseller in Manchester, having resided in that 
city for a quarter of a century, died a few days ago. 

Several important historical works are in the press. Amongst them may be 
mentioned, ‘‘ A Collection of Original Letters and Papers, illustrative of the His- 
tory of England during the Fifteenth Century,” by the Rev. J. Stevenson; “A 
Collection of Sagas and other Historical Documents relating to the Settlements 
and Descents of the Northmen on the British Isles,’ by Mr. G. W. Dasent; 
“ A Collection of Royal and Historical Letters, during the Reign of Henry IV.,” 
vol. 2, by the Rev. F. C. Hingeston; “ A Collection of Letters and Papers of the 
Reigns of Richard Il. and Henry VII.,” by Mr. J. Gairdner. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall announce a new edition of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 
“ Macdermots of Ballycloran.” 

The firm lately known as John W. Parker & Son, have taken a new partner, 


Mr. Bourn, a gentleman long connected with their establishment. The business 
will henceforth be carried on under the name of Parker, Son, & Bourn. Messrs. 
Parker & Co. announce some new works and new editions in the press, among 
them are: The second volume of the “ History of Civilization in England, con- 
taming the History of Civilization in Spain and Scotland.’ By Henry Thomas 
Buckle. A new edition of the first volume, with an Analytical Table of Con. 
tents. “The Biographical History of Philosophy.” By George Henry Lewes. 
Library edition, enlarged and revised. The Second Volume of “ Revolutions in 
Religion ;” presenting the Great Phases of English History under the Tudors. 
The third volume of the “ Hi of England during the Reign of George the 
Third.” By William Massey, M.P. The fifth and sixth volumes of the “His. 
tory of England, containing the Reigns of Edward the Sixth and Mary.” By 
James Anthony;Froude. A second edition of the first four volumes, containing 
the Reign of Henry VIII. 

Messrs. James Nisbet & Co. are preparing for publication the following new 
works :—“ The Basutas; or, Twenty-three Years in South Africa.’ By the Rev. 
E. Casalis, late Missionary Director of the Paris E lical Mission House. 
“Scenes of Life, Historical and Biographical, chiefly from Old Testament Times.” 
By the Rev. John Baillie, Author of “Memoirs of Hewitson.” “The Canon of 
the Holy Scriptures. From the double point of view of Science and of Faith.” 
By the Rev. L. Gaussen, of Geneva. “ A Practical Commentary on the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, in Simple and Familiar Language.” By G.B. “Life Work; or, 
The Link and the Rivet.” -By L. N. R., author of “ The Missing Link; or, Bible 
Women in the Homes of the London Poor.” “ Scenes and Incidents of Missionary 
Life in Fiji.” By Thomas Williams, M.R.S.V., author of “ Fiji and Fijians.” 

Mr. Robert Hardwick has in the press “ The Gastric Regions and Victualling 
Department,” by an Old Militia Surgeon. Also a New Edition of Sir John Bow- 
ring’s translation of Chamisis quaint and significant “‘ Peter Schlemih],” ilus- 
trated by George Cruikshank. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will issue immediately a second edition of the 
“ House on the Moor,” by the author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 

An interesting library is about to be brought to the hammer in Paris—namely, 
the collection of theatrical works belonging to M. de Filippi, author of “A 
History of Theatres,” an ‘ Essay on the Dramatic Library,” &c. In ten years 
M. de Filippi has collected more than 5,000 volumes relating to the drama of all 
countries and periods, a fine collection of prints and drawings, 10,000 in; alla large 
quantity of plans, scenes, decorations, and 6,000 portraits of performers in cos- 
tume. He is said to have obtained the original architectural plans of nearly all 
the great theatres in the world, and these he has used in his published work on 
that subject. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson will sell by auction, on Tuesday, January 15, 
and four following days, the valuable library of the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, 
author of “ Family Devotions,” &c., comprising works of ancient and modern 
divines, Puritan writers, and various versions of the Scriptures. They also 
announce a sale, during the season, of valuable autographs and manuscripts, 
including eighty songs and letters of Robert Burns. 

Messrs. Leigh, Sotheby, & Wilkinson will devote the whole of next week to a 
sale of choice and valuable Coins, Medals, Patterns, and Proofs from the col- 
lection and cabinets of the late Rev. J. Lewin Sheppard and Frederick Sargent. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From JANUARY 41H to JANUARY 10ru. 





Anderson (W.). Regeneration. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

Discourses. 2nd Series. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary. By Dymock. 
New Edition. 18mo. 5s. 

Bruce’s Travels. Cloth gilt. 5s. 

Barwell (Richard). On Diseases of the Joints. 
Illustrated. 8vo. cloth. 12s. 

Bedford (G. 82: Lectures on Diseases of 
Women and Children. 6th Edition. 8vo. 
cloth. £1. 1s. 

Burke (Sir B.). Peerage and Baronetage. 
23rd Edition. 1861. £1. 18s. 

Brown (John). A Sequel to the North-West 
Passes. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric. New Edition. 
Crown Svo. cloth. 5s. 

Cooke (G. W.). China and Lower Bengal. 
5th Edition. Post 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

Clairborne (J. F.H.). Life of J. H. Quitman. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. cloth. 16s. 

— House. ATale. Post 8vo. cloth. 
10s. 6d. 

Child (F. G.). English and Scotch Ballads. 
8 vols. Foolseap cloth. £1. 8s. 

Dublin Examination Papers. 1861. 12mo. 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Davenport's (Mr.) First Principle of 
Knowledge. 18mo., cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Edison (J.8.). A Commentary on Lord 
Brougham’s Character of George III. 8vo. 
cloth. 5s. 6d. 

Ellis’s Demonstrations of ot Fifth 
edition. Small 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 

Edith Mary. Here and There: True Tales 
of Country Life. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Faraday’s (M.). Course of Six Lectures on 
Various Forces. Third edition. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Freke (H.). On the Origin of Species. 8vo. 
cloth. 5s. 

Garratt (Rev. Samuel). Midnight Cry. Feap. 
Svo. cloth. 5s. 

Giles (Rev. Dr.). The Invasions of England 
from the Earliest Times. 2s. 

Gardner's Weekly Magazine, Vol. 2. Crown 
Svo. cloth. 4s. 6d. 

Galbraith & Haughton’s Manual of Mechanics. 
5th edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Gibbon (Mrs.). Simple Catechisms. Each 1s. 

Guthrie (T.). Cheap edition of Seedtime and 
Harvest. Crown 8vo. boards. 2s. 6d. 

Hood’s Own. Second Series. 10s. 6d. 

Hillock’s (J.T.) Life Story. A Prize Auto- 
bio, hy. Second edition. 16mo. limp. 1s. 

Harrison (Miss). Catechism of English Gram- 
mar. 18mo. sewed. 9d. . 

Hunt (James). Stammering and Stuttering. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. “= 

Hull (E.). The Coal Fields of Great Britain. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo. cloth. 6s. 6d. 

John Mildred; or, Love One Another. 4to. 
boards. 2s. 6d. 

Kitto’s Palestine. Cloth. 5s. 

Macleod (Norman). Good Words. 8vo. cloth. 
7s. 6d. 








Miller (H.). The Headship of Christ. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Marsh (Miss) Bride of Christ. 1s. 6d. 

Mayhew (Henry). Young Benjamin Franklin. 

cap. 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

Maberly and Latham. A Smaller English 
Grammar. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Mackenzie’s Lamp to the Path. Fifth edi- 
tion. 18mo. cloth. 1s. 

O’Brien (Mrs.) Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdoms. 9d. 

Parkinson (S.) Mechanics. Second edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 9s. 6d. 

Palfrey (John Graham). History of New 
England. Vol. Il. Royal Svo. cloth. 
£1. 16s. 

Plummer (J.). Songs of Labour and Other 
Poems. 5s. 

Plain Words about Sickness. By a Doctor’s 
Wife. New edition. 1s. 6d. 

Punch. Vol. XXXIX. 8s. 6d. 

Rodenberg (J.). The Island of the Saints. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 9s. 

Richardson (Sir John). The Polar Regions. 
8vo. cloth. 14s. 

—- (Mrs.). The Daily Governess., 3 vols. 

ost 8vo. cloth. £1. lis. 6d. 

Scott’s ned Walter) Works. 13 vols. Feap. 
8vo. cloth. Vol. I. and II. 3s. 

Steele (J. A.). A Manual of the Evidences of 
Christianity. Third edition. 18mo. cloth. 1s. 

Sullivan (Robert). Geography Generalised. 
Twenty-seventh edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 


2s. 

Shaffner (T. P.). The Telegraph Manual. 
Royal 8vo. eloth. £1. 2s. 6d. 

Smith (J. W.). Manual of Equity. Sixth 
edition. 12mo. cloth. 12s. 

Simeox (Edward). The Trials of Achmet, 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 

Tytler (M. Fraser). Tales of Good and Great 
Kings. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Trollope (Anthony). Social Aspects of the 
Revolution. Post Svo. cloth. &s. 6d. 

Todhunter (I.). Plane Trigonometry. Second 
edition. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

The Flora! World and Garden Guide. §8vo. 
cloth. Vol. III, 6s. 

The Loose Screw. A Novel. 3 Vols. Post 
8vo. cloth. £1. 11s. 6d. 

beg from the Hearth. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 
3s. 6d, 

Woods (N. A.). The Prince of Wales in 
Canada. Post8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Wordsworth (Charles). Elements of Instruc- 
tion on the Church. New edition. 18mo. 
cloth. 2s. 

Waverley Novels. 48 Vols. Mlustrated edi- 
tion. Cloth. £10. 10s. 

Whitfield’s Sermons. New edition. 8yo. 
cloth. 8s. 

White’s (Charles). First Greek Lessons. 
Seventh edition. 12mo.cloth. 2s. 

Wills’ ig nme Seale of Medicines for Mer- 
chant Vessels. Second edition. Fceap. 8vo. 
cloth. 3s. 6d. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEE. 
Monpay. 


p.m. Geographical—Burlington House. Mr. John Mac- 

gs dougall Stuart—‘‘ Journal of his Expedition across 

the Centre of Australia, from Spencer Gulf on the 
South to lat. 18° 47’ on the North (Comm " 

by Messrs. Chambers and Finke, through Sir 

rick I. Murchison, Vice-! nt). 
London Institution—Finsbury-circus. Dr. Lankester 
—“‘On Animal Substances used in the Arts ;— 


”» 
TuEspDaY. 

Medical and Chirurgical—53, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street. , 
Civil Engineers—25, Great George-street, Westmin- 

ster. Concluding Remarks by the President and 
the Author on the Discussion on Mr. Preece’s 
Paper, ‘On the Maintenance and Durability of 
Submarine Cables in Shallow Waters.” 
Statistical—12, St. James’s-square. 
Pathologica]—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 
WEDNESDAY. 

Meteorological—25, Great George-street, Westmin- 
ster. The President—‘‘On a Large Barometer 
Indicator ;” Mr. Johnson—‘*On a New Ther- 
mometer for determining Temperatures of the 
Sea at Great Depths.” 

Society of Arts—John-street, Adelphi. Dr. Edward 
Smith, F.R.8.— ‘On recent rimental Re- 
—" on the Nature and Action of Alcohols as 


London Institution—Finsbury Circus. 

Ethnological—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafaigar-square. 
Mr. Consul Hutchinson —‘‘On some of the 
Se and Social Characteristics of the African 

ribes,”’ 

Royal—Burlington House.—“On the Homologies of 
the Eye, and of its parts, in the Invertebrata.” 
By J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. 

Antiquities—Somerset House. 

Linnezan—Burlington House. M. T. Masters, Esq.— 
‘On Prolification in Flowers.” Dr. Welwitsch— 
** On the Botany of Tropical Western Africa,” 

Chemical.—Burlington House. 

Fine Arts—9, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 

Mr. A. Gilbert—‘*‘ On Mendelssohn and his Works,” 
with illustrations, 


Royal Institution — Albemarle-street. Professor 
dall, F.R.S.—‘‘ On the Action of Gases and 
apours — Radiant Heat.” 
Asiatic—5, New Burlington-street. 








*,* ALL COMMUNICATIONS ARE REQUESTED TO 
E ADDRESSED TO “THE EpiTor,” AND NOT TO 
NY GENTLEMAN BY NAME, CONNECTED, OR SUP- 
OSED TO BE CONNECTED, WitH “THE LONDON 
EVIEW.” 





— The Volume of “ Tue Loxvon Review,” and 
ie Cases for binding, are now ready, and may be had 
_ of all Booksellers and News-A gents. 

") An Index of Contents for the First Volume is 


pages, in addition to the usual quantity, are pre- 
ysented to our readers, we are compelled to post- 
pon several articles of great interest, and many 
Witerary reviews, wntil next week, when four extra 
pages will be given. 








g ADVERTISEMENTS. 
 GNRYSTAL PALACE.—ARRANGEMENTS 



















ee FOR WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, JANUARY 19. 
_). LAST WEEK of the GREAT CHRISTMAS REVELS, 
JVENILE FESTIVAL, and FANCY FAIR. The SHADOW 
ANTOMIME, with new effects, each Evening at half-past 


Pour. 

>. Mr. J. H. PEPPER will CONTINUE his ILLUSTRATED 
: sZECTURES and OPTICAL ENTERTAINMENTS daily. 
hestral Band and Great Organ Performances. Machinery 
Motion. Great Picture Gallery. [lumination of the Palace 
Sach Evening at dusk. 

Open on MONDAY, at Nine; other days at Ten. Admis- 
on One Shilling ; Children under Twelve, Sixpence. SATUR- 
WAY, Half-a-Crown; Children One Shilling; Season Tickets, 


Bree. 
“SSUNDAY, open at 1°30 to Shareholders gratuitously, by 


kets. 








i NOVELTIES FOR CHRISTMAS. 

OLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION (Limited). 

Entirely New and Splendid Phantasmagoria, prepared 
ressly for this Institution by Mr. Curups. Lecture by 
. E. V. Garpwez, illustrated by the most Brilliant Experi- 
mts in Electricity ever shown. Musical Entertainment, by 
. Cuas. Fretp, Miss Rocs Waryen, and others—Duets, 
8, &c. An amusing Lecture on the Properties of Matter, 
Mr. Macintosa. The Oxyhydrogen Microscope. The 
est Geological Model in the World, described by Mr. Krve. 
nique Collection of Paintings. Dissolving Views. Italy 
Sicily. The Splendid Iuminated Cascade, &c.--Admis- 
, 1s. Schools, and Children under Ten Years of Age, 
-price. 


GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.—Miss 
EMMA STANLEY having returned from her tour 
@hrough America, California, Sandwich Islands, Australia, 
India, has RE-COMMENCED her LYRIC ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, entitled, The SEVEN AGES of WOMAN, every 
@vening, at = “Wy ge on Saturdays at three, 
‘@fternoon.— 8, 38.; area, 2s. ; ry, 18.3; whic 
en daily at the Hall them, dloved fo AN nigeei-sessicas 


Rk. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, WITH 
MR. JOHN PARRY, will give their POPULAR 
SSENTERTAINMENT Every Evening (except Saturday), at 
‘ ight. Thursday and Saturday Afternoons, at Three, at the 
FROYAL GALLERY OP ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT- 















hairs, 5s. Secured in advance at the Gallery from 11 to 5, 
dat Messrs. Cramer, Beale, & Co.'s, 201, Regent-street.* 





COVENT 
Miss LOUISA 
o 


of the 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA 
GARDEN —Under the M t of 
HARRISON 


of the great Opera and Pantomime in one evening, i 
ment offer to their Patrons (the Public) an entertainment 
without equal for magnitude and attraction. MONDAY, 
January 14th, and during the week, commencing at Seven 
o'clock, Balfe’s new Opera, BIANCHA, THE BRAVO'S 
BRIDE. Miss Louisa e, Miss Thirlwall, Messrs. A. 
Laurence, H. Wharton, H. Corri, St. Albyn, Wallworth, 
Distin, and Mr. W. ison. Mr. Alfred Mellon. 
HARLEQUIN BLUE BEARD. 
Boleno, H. and F. Payne, Barnes, 
Mons. Vandris. 


Clara Morgan, Madlle. Lamo . 
Scenery by Grieve and Telbin. 
by Blamire. Costumes by Miss James and Mr. Coombes. 
roduced by Mr. Edward Stirling. No charge for booking, or 
fees to box-keepers. A Grand Morning Performance on 
Wednesday, commencing at Two o’clock. 


Y ; YHEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 
In consequence of many enquiries, MONDAY, Jan 
14, and during the Week, to commence at 7 with SH 
STOOPS TO CONQUER—Tony Simpkin, Mr. Buckstone; 
Miss Hardcastle, Miss Fanny Stirling. After which the t 
Pantomime QUEEN LADY-BIRD HER CHILDREN ; 
or, Harlequin and a House on Fire. The scenery by Frederick 
Fenton ; real water, &c. Pantommists: the unri l 
Arthur, and Charles , Herr Cole, and Fanny Wright. 
A Morning Performance on Thursday next, and every Thurs- 
day, commencing at Two, and concluding bya quarter-past 
Four precisely. 


EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.— 
Sole Proprietor and Manager Mr. B, WEBSTER.— 
Re-Engagement of Mr. and Mrs. DION BOUCICAULT, who 
will appear every Evening in THE COLLEEN BAWN.—On 
MONDAY, and during the Week, AN UGLY CUSTOMER— 
Mr. J. L. Toole, C. Selby, Miss K. Kelly, and C. Thorne. 
THE COLLEEN BAWN—Miss Agnes Robertson, Miss Wool- 
, Mrs. Billington, and Mrs. Chatterley; Messrs. D. Fishes, 
illington, Faleonar, Stephenson, C. J. Smith, and Dion Bou- 
cicault. And the successful Burlesque BLUE BEARD FROM 
A NEW POINT OF HUE—Messrs. J. L. Toole, P. Bedford, 
C. J. Smith, Miss Woolgar, K. Kelly, and E. Thorne. Com- 
mence at Seven. Acting Manager, Mr. W. Smith. 


OYAL STRAND T HEAT RE.—Lessee 
and Directress, Miss SWANBOROUGH.—Last Six 
Nights for the present of the ular Drama of THE POST 
BOY. Immense success of C ERELLA, pronounced by 
all who have witnessed it to be the best extravaganza ever pro- 
duced at this Theatre.—On MONDAY, and during the week, 
THE POST BOY. Messrs. J. Rogers, Bland, Parselle, Turner ; 
Mesdames Oliver, Lavine, &c. After which, the highly suc- 
cessful new and original Grand Fairy Extravaganza, H. 
J. Byron, Esq., entitled CINDERELLA, or E LOVER, 
THE LACKEY, and THE LITTLE GLASS SLIPPER. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Rogers, Turner, and Poynter; Mesdames 
Oliver, R. Carson, Miss Lavine, Saunders, Simpson, Lesler. 
Rosina Wright, and Corps de ballet. Concluding with a’ Grand 
Transformation Scene by Albert Calcott, surpassing in Me- 
chanism anything ever attempted at this Theatre. To conclude 
with DID I DREAM IT? On MONDAY, Jan. 2ist, will 
positively be produced a New and Original petite Drama en- 
titled the SILVER WEDDING. Acting Manager, Mr. W. H. 
Swanborough. 


HE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. — LAST 

WEEK BUT TWO.—BARKER’S GRAND PICTURE 

of the triumphant MEETING of HAVELOCK, OUTRAM, 

and COLIN CAMPBELL, ON VIEW at HAYWARD & LEG.- 

GATT’S,79, CORNHILL. Admission Free, by Private Address 

Card. N.B. In dark weather, and after 3 o'clock, the Painting 
is brilliantly illuminated by artificial light. 























WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


bbe COMPANY offers the security of a 

CAPITAL of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates, 

The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 

Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 

NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company’s Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, fora small extra 
premium. 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods, 
upon terms of Special Arrangement. Prosrgcrvsxs and Forms 
on application to the Heap Orrick, 365, Strand, London. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W, 
The Hon. Francis Scott, Chairman. 
Cuas_zes Berwick Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Fourth Division of Profits. 

Sprcrat Norrcz.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on policies effected 
prior to the 3lst of December, 1861, should, in order to 
enjoy the same, make immediate application. There have 
already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided 
have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, 
without imparting to the recipients the risk of co-partnership, 
as is the case in mutual societies. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are put forth as examples :— 

Amount payable 





£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,900 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding the large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security for the payment of 
the policy when death arises; in addition to which advantages 
one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the term of five 
er wes. remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, the other half 
— sages by the Company, without security or deposit of 

e policy. 

The assets of the Company at the 3lst December, 1859, 


| amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invested 


STREET. Unreserved Seats, 1s., and 2s.; Stalls, 3s.; Stall | 


i 
i 


in Government and other approved securities. 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 
Policy stamps paid by the office. 
Immediate application should be made to the Resident Direc- 
tor, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 
By order, P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





fh Motes STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 


The first Division of Profits took in 1835; and su uent 
Divisions have been made in , 1845, 1860, and 1855. 
The next division will be declared in 1961, when the amount 


can be added to each policy, its value taken in cash, or applied 
to the reduction of future premiums, at the option of the 
Accumulated Fund ................. £1,800,000 0 0 
Annual Revenue .............00..0005 300,000 0 0 
The Company hases its policies on equitable terms, and 
grants loans to extent of their value, at a moderate rate of 
interest. 
Forfeited 


policies can be revived within thirteen months of 
, on certain conditions. 
olicies of five years’ duration are eligible for admission to 
select class of assurance, which includes free resi in any 
part of the world. 

One of the Medical Officers attends at the London Office 
daily at Half-past One o'clock. 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, M ‘ 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
rors vases. 82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 


EpIrnBurGH 3, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
Dusiin 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


Sn 


S lieirans tai LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Drezcrtors. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
ty-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 


tee eweeneeee 





John Gardiner, om tteq 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, +4Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 
Oaplitall q.....00...00cccc.coesscesceccvccevess ,000 
Invested Funds................00+s0000« 110,000 
Annual Income ...............0<0sse00+ 40,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal nt. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of premium paid, 

No charges whatever are made beyond the ium. 

For those who desire to 1 geome for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
65, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 
ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or settlement in life may create. By the payment of a 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
of previous death. 

e Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 
FROM ANY CAUSE, may be provided inst by an 
Annual payment of £3 to the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which secures £1,000 at death 
by accident, or £6 weekly for Injury. 
No Extra Premium ror VOLUNTEERS. 
One person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
Accident. £75,000 has been already paid as Compensation. 
For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, 
the Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, (late 
3, Old Broad-street.) 
Annual Income £40,000. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C., January, 1861. 


EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, AND DISCOUNT 
BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods ; 
or, according to the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ 
notice. Three per Cent. at Call, 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 








5, Cannon-street, West, E.C. 


OTICE OF DIVIDEND<BANK OF 
DEPOSIT (Established A.D. 1544), 3, Pall Mall East, 
London, 8.W.—The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY 
INTEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per Annum, on Deposit 
Accounts, to the 3lst December, are Ready for delivery, and 

payable daily between the hours of 10 and 4. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
10th January, 1561. 


Prospectuses and Forms sent free on application. 








[ RGENT APPEAL —At this Inclement 

Season an overwhelming number of Destitute Sick Persons 

seek refuge at the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s Inn- 

, and the medical offieers are frequently compelled, by 

a want of funds, to refuse admission to many deplorable cases. 

Unless timely aid can be given, numbers of these poor sufferers 
must perish, 

This was the first Hospital established on the principle of 
free admission to the destitute sick, by their own application, 
without letter of recommendation ; and it relieved during the 
last week upwards of 2,000 of the afflicted r. 

The Hospital is not endowed, but is wholly dependent on 
voluntary contributions and legacies, which are received by 
the Treasurer, Edward Masterman, Esq., Nicholas-lane ; also 
by Messrs. Coutts and Co., Drummond and Co., Herries and 
Co., Ransom and Co., Prescott, Grote, and Co., Smith, Payne, 
and Co., Glyn and Co., Jones Loyd, and Co., Barclay and 
Co., Denison and Co., Williams, Deacon, and Co., Overend, 
Gurney, and Co., Nisbet and Co., Berners-street; Masterman 
and Co., and at the Hospital, from ten till five. 


3B. OWEN, M.A., Chairman of the Weekly Board. 




















XHIBITIONS OF CHROMOTYPES AND 
CHOICEST ENGRAVINGS, ineluding all ever pub- 
lished, at nominal prices.—Gentlemen furnishing their walls 
may select from the largest gallery in the world, a collection of 
10,000 Landseer, Turner, &c., at unheard-of reductions. 
Frames at Wholesale Prices. Shippers supplied.—An [llus- 
trated Guide to Fine-Art Furni for two stamps.—PAUL 
JERRARD & SON, Fine-Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 
INE ART UNION.—SECOND SEASON, 
1860-1.—-This year will be given to Subscribers of one 
guinea five celebrated masterpieces of our greatest national 
painter, originally published at forty guineas the set.—Pro- 
spectuses on application, and the set on view, at PAUL 
RRARD & SONS’ Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 
12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 

This Library offers great advantages to persons engaged 
in Literary Pursuits. The best literatare of the day, both 
Englieh and Foreign, is added to a collection consisting of 
nearly 89,000 volumes. Fifteen volames are allowed to Country 
Members; ten to Residents in Town. Terms, on Nomination, 
31. a vear; or 2l. a year with entrance fee of 61. ; Life Member- 
ship, 26/. Catalogue, 7s. 6d. Open from 10 to 6. 

EPOT for DRAWING and DINING- 
ROOM CLOCKS, 54, Cheapside, next door to Bow 
Church. The choicest Stock and best Designs in the Trade. 
The attention of purchasers is especially invited to the Varie- 
gated Marble Clock at 3-Guineas, while the 5-Guinea richly- 
gut Drawing-Room Clock is a marvel of taste and excellence. 
Accurate performance guaranteed.—WALES & McCULLOCH, 
Jewellers, 54, Chenpeile. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. Ac. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London, 





F & C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 

@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles, 

Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. 

Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mees, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 


Mawyvracrory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 

RESSING CASES, DRESSING BAGS, 

and highly-finished elegancies for presentation, in great 

variety, ivory-handled table cutlery, every requisite for the 

toilet, and .work-talies.—MECHI & BAZIN, 112, Regent- 
street ; 4, Leadenhall-street ; and Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


N ECHI & BAZIN’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
} are replete with a large and well-selected assortment 
of useful and elegant articles, adapted for presentation, con- 
sisting of dressing-cases, travelling dressing-bags, mediaeval 
mounted writing-table sets, antique bronzes, papier-mache 
productions, chessboards and chessmen, card-cases, postage 
mt rans Parisian novelties in ormolu, work-boxes, knitting- 
boxes, and reticules. Despatch-bores and writing-cases, in 
Russia and Morocco leather, in twenty different forms and 
sizes, fitted with real Bramah and Chubb locks; also others of 
a cheaper description. Portable writing and dressing-cases, 
brush cases, courier bags, pic-nic cases, wicker luncheon 
baskets, sporting-knives, wine and spirit flasks, &. 

112, REGENT-STRERT, W. ; 4, LEADENHALL-STRERT, 
E.C., LONDON; and CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 


HE?¢es & BUTLER invite attention to the 


following list of prices :— 


Ce ree 30s. and 36s. per doz. 
Fine Old Port ..................... 428. 488. 646. 60s. ,, 
NN SEINE 65. cnnstecipvartdhiictiaciatains 24s. 308. ,, 
High-class Pale, Golden and Brown 

Sherry cesses £28, 488, 548. ,, 


St. Julien Claret and Medoc ...... 246. 30s. 363. ,, 
SE ee ee oes. S08. 428. gn 


Champagne ..................428. 48s. 60s. 663. 78s. , 
Finest Growth Clarets, 60s., 728., S48.; red and white 


Burgundy, 36s., 48s., to 84s.; Hock and Moselle, 36s., 48s., 


(is., to 1208.; Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. 72s. per dozen. 
East-India Madeira, Imperial Tokay, Vermuth, Frontignac, 
Constantia, and other rare Wines. Novau, Maraschino, 


Curacoa, Cherry Brandy, and other Foreign Liqueurs. 
On receipt of a Post-office Order or reference, any of the 
above will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
155, Regent-Street, London, W., and 30, King’s-read, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D., 1667.) 
C OTTRELLUS FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
and IRON BEDSTEAD WAREHOUSES, 232 & 234, 

Tottenham Court-road, opposite Percy-street, Bedford-square, 
London. W. 

BEDDING.—A large assortment, all made on the Premises. 
Mattresses from 6s. to 120s. 

IRON BEDSTEADS of all descriptions, from 8s. 6d. to 100s.. 
oll manufactured under Mr. Cottrell’s personal superintendence, 
quality and price not to be excelled. 


been devoted to this branch of the Trade, where he will always 

have on hand a large assortment of good genuine Furniture, 

at prices that must command the attention of purchasers, 
Note the Address—Opposite Percy-street, Bedford-square. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES. 





A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 
DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 
Estaniisuep A.D. 1700, 


DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 


Table Dessert 
Knives. Knives, Carvers. 








Finest Ivory Handles...... Bis. 28s. lis. 
Medium ,, ~~ 23s. 18s. 7s. 6d, 
Good co 12s. 5s. 6d. 


DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks— 
Table. Dessert. Tea. 


Spoons—best plating ...... 40s. 308. 18s, 
Forks ” 99 «ste ewee Sys. 29s. — 
Spoons—2nd quality ...... 338. 248. 14s, 6d, 


orks _ an rene Re 238. — 

DEAN E’'S—Electro-Plated Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEAN E’8—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices 
of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six and seven, 14s., 
30s., 44s., G3s., 78s. 

epider Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s.; new 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE'S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods, 

DEANE'’S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 638., S4s. 

DEANE'S—Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6. 6s, 

DEANE S—Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, &c. 

DEAN E’S—Fenders and Fire-irons. 

DEANE'’S—lIron Bedsteads with Bedding. Priced Pamphlet 
with Drawings, post-free. 

DEANE'’S—Domestic Baths. See Illustrated Priced Pamphlet. 

DEAN E'’S—Tin, Japan, and Iron Goods. 

DEANE’ S—Cornices and Cornice Poles. 

DEANE’ S—Horticu!tural Tools. 

DEAN E’S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings, 





FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfull 
MOURNING at their Establishment. 


Prices are c and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in 
description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. 


. Mourning Costume of every 


announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


The most Reasonable 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, near the Circus. 
JAY’S. 





Tes LACERNA.—In old Rome, the 


* Toga”’ was for a time in danger through an innovat- 
a,” a species of surcoat thrown 


ing garment, called ‘ 
the place 


over the rest of the dress; at one period it usu 


of the ‘‘ Toga”’ to so great a degree that one of the Emperors | 


issued special orders restricting the use of the ‘‘ Lacerna”’ in 
either the Forum or Circus. For the use of Rifle Corps, or in 
oo dress, Messrs. Nicoll have, from coins in the British 
useum, produced an adaptation from the classic model, and 
rotected it by Royal Letters patent. The original gracefulness 
ing retained, the old name is, therefore, renewed, and the 
trade mark—*‘ Nicoll’s Lacerna '’—may, like ‘‘ Nicoll’s Paletot,” 
be as familiar in our mouths as ‘‘ household words.””’ Who, 
amougst the higher and middle classes, has not proved the 
value of ** Nicoll's ’ two-guinea Paletot ?—and who will'say that 
the many millions of these garments sold by Messrs. Nicoll, at 
their well-known London premises—114, 116,118, and 120, 
Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill; also in 10, St. Ann’s-square, 
Manchester—have not greatly influenced the downfall of the 
ded, tight-fitting, high-priced, discomforts by which the 
ieges were encased in the reigns of George IV., William, and 
even far into the present reign? A Beautiful Cloth, made 
from i pa Portions of the fleece of the Australian and Euro- 
pean Merino, has been expressly manufactured, and is calied 
** Lackerna Ciora,” the neutral colours of which are produced 
by undyed wools being carefully mixed, and a process whereby 
this garment may be rende Shower—not Air—Proof, may 
also be seen in operation in Regent-street. 


N OV ELTIES.—Many such are now being 





exhibited at Messrs. Nicoll’s new ware-rooms, for ladies’ 
mantles and riding-habits, fur instance, Highland waterproof 
cloaks, falling in graceful folds the whole length of the figure. 
Like the Spanish roquelaire, these have an expanding hood, 
with a patent mecanique, for the purpose of raising the lower 
part, and leaving the wearer's arms free. The cloak is in- 
valugble as a wrapper in travelling in carriage or walking 
exercise ; and as it fits all figures it is the best present taken 
from London to the country. Seal-fur, and cloth jackets are 
also exhibited, the latter called au coin du feu—skilled fore- 
women attending to ladies’ riding-habits and trowsers. This 
branch, with the juvenile department, is now added to the 
original place of business, namely, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent- 
street, where the best skill and materials of France, Germany, 
and England, with moderate price, may always be met with. 


NICKERBOCKERS.—In the Cornhill 
Magazine, of October, 1860, the above costume is 
described in the following terms :—‘‘ Knickerbockers ; surely 
the prettiest boy’s dress that has appeared these hundred 
| anno In order to place this great improvement in boys’ 
ess within the reach of all well-to-do families, Messrs. 
Nicoll now make the costume complete for Two Guineas. 





_ There is a large selection of Paletots, Overcoats, and other 


_ and with less liability to accident from explosion. 


paeonte prepared for young gentlemen coming home for the 
olidays. 

H.J.& D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 
London. 





INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. 
ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents Incrustation in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel, 
It is used 


_ by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 


Corporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
cipal Steam Packet Companies of London, Liverpool, rn 


' ton, Hull, &e., and by Engineers and Manufacturers through- 


outthe country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Boiler 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P.8. EASTON, and G. SPRING- 


_ FIELD, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, 
ty a " s | Wapping-wall, London, E. 
FURNITURE.—The whole of his new premises (234) has | 





Impe 





‘*Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
vice. If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
testimonials, then it is worth # trial by every steamship 
owner in the world.’’—Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal of 
2th Dec. 1860. 

‘“* Messrs. Easton & Springfield have patented and are now 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it has been subjected to 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction.’ — 
Mining Journal of 22nd Dec., 1860. 

‘*The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 
incrustation known.”’—Commercial Daily List. 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR, 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


is universally in high repute for its unprecedented 
success during the last sixty years in promoting the Growth, 
Restoring, and in Beautifying the Human Hair. For children 
it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of a beau- 
tiful head of hair. 
received of its efficacy afford the best and surest proofs of its 
merits. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal to four small), 
and 21s. per bottle. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Ask for ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” 
p* NEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been during twenty-five years sanctioned by the 
medical profession, aud universally accepted by the public, as 
the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout, and indigestion. As a mild aperient it is admirably 
adapted for ladies and children, and it is invaluable in warm 
climates.— Manufactured (with the utmost attention to strength 
and purity) by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, 
London; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the 
empire. 
— NG’S COD LIVER OIL.—Just 

Imported, the Pale from Newfoundland, and the Light 
Brown from Norway.—The supplies of the present season have 
never been surpassed, the fish being unusually fine, and the oil 
nearly tasteless. Professors Taylor and Thompson, of Guy's and 
St. Thomas's Hospitals, have analyzed, and pronounced the Pale 
Newfoundland Oil the best and most desirable for invalids of 
very delicate constitution. The Light Brown being more eco- 
nomical in price, is brought within the reach of allclasses. No 
higher price need be paid than the following:—Light Brown, 
1s. Sd. per pint, or 3s. per quart. Pale, 1s. 6d. half-pints, 
2s. Gd. pints, 4s. 6d. quarts; or in five-pint bottles, 10s. 6d, 
eal Measure.—At 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, 











DR. DE JONGH’S 
. (Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men through. 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most eifectuai 
remedy for 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

IS INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO LVERY OTHER VARIETY. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—‘‘I deem the Cod Liver Oil 
sold under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any 
other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 

Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘‘ I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, 
and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H, the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.— I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am 
recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 

und, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 

estroyed.” 

Da. STAVELY KING, Physician to the Metropolitan Free 
Hospital.—-‘* [have employed Dr. de Jongh’s Oil with great 
advantage in cases of mesenteric and pulmonary tubercle, and 
in the atrophic diseases of children.” 








Dr. DE Jonen’s Liagnt-Brown Cop Liver O1r is sold 
only in Impertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 46. %&l.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
tures, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists. 

SOLE AGENTS: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
Cavtion.-—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


TO PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. 
EARS’S TRANSPARENT SHAVING- 


STICK produces, with hot or cold water, an instanta- 
neous, unctuous, and consistent Jather, which softens the 
beard, and thereby renders the process of shaving more rapid, 
— and cleanly, than the old mode of using the brush and the 

ish, 

PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP surpasses all others for 
toilet purposes, imparting a most agreeable odour and softness 
to the skin. Prices, in tablets, 1s. each and upwards; made 
also in round cakes suitable for the shaving-dish, from 1s. each. 
To avoid counterfeits, observe that the genuine Transparent 
Soap can be procured at the Inventor’s Manufactory, 91, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury; or of J. & E. ATKINSON, 24, 
Old Bond-street; SMYTH & NEPHEW, 117, New Bond- 
street; W. PRITCHARD, 65, Charing-cross ; W. WINTER, 
205, Oxford-street ; J. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, London ; 
and of all respectable Perfumers in town and country ; or, 
upon sixteen postage stamps being sent to Messrs. A. & F. 
PEARS, one Shaving Stick will be forwarded free for trial. 


HE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject ; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 

Norton's Prius act as a powerful tonic and general aperient; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances; 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. $d., and lls. each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

Caution.—Be sure to ask for *‘ Norton’s Pits,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 

OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &e. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary eflicacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 











| Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 


The numerous testimonials constantly 


| 


‘ 


stamp, with the words ‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonia!: 
accompany each bottle. : 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Price in bottles, Zs. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 











K EA'TING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall victim: 
to pulmonary disorders, including consumption, diseases of the 
chest, and the respiratory organs. Prevention is at all times 
better than cure; be therefore prepared, during the wet an‘ 
wintry season, with a supply of KEATING’S COUGE 
LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting, as well as 0: 
curing, a cough er cold; they are good alike for the young 0° 
the aged.—Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 14d.; aud Tins, 
2s. od, 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London.—Retail }) 
all Druggists, &c. 











66, QUEEN-STREET, Lonpon, 23rd August, 1S". 
Messrs. R. Wotnersroon & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 

Dar Srirs,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Noy*- 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notunz- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for mar! 
years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr 

hompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any right to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty * 
Laundry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been us 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues t* 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been mad? 
of samples of various Starches, none of these have been foun- 
nearly egual in quzlity to the Glenfield. 

I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
WM, BLACK. 
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EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence 4 
COURSE of LECTURES on GEOLOGY, on FRIDAY morn- 
ing, JANUARY 25th, at NINE o'clock. They will be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same 


hour.—Fee £2. 12s. 6d. ma 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. _ 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION LIMITED. 


—A Course of Study specially arranged for Gentlemen 

preparing for government examinations, is now conducted in 

' the New Laboratory, by E. V.Garpyxr, Esq., Professor ot 
Chemistry. Analyses as usual, at moderate charges. 


HE MIDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, 
LONDON, 8.E., for First-class Business Pursuits, will 
| RE-OPEN, MONDAY, JANUARY 14th, 1861. 
For further information apply to the Principal, 
J. J. YEATS, LL.D., &ce. 
HE POPLARS, MITCHAM, SURREY, &., 
eight miles from London. For Professional and General 
Education. Situation remarkably healthy. Terms moderate. 
Number small. 











Address, A. Grover, as above. 





4\MMERBERG, HANOVER.—MISS MARY 
HODGSKIN receives into her Educational Establish- 
‘ment, in the city of Hanover, a limited number of YOUNG 
ADIES. 
She has endeavoured (and hopes successfully) to combine, in 
e interior arrangements of her house and domestic manage- 
ent, English comfort with German simplicity. She will also 
trive to conjoin all that is superior in the German method of 
leaching, with those principles of edueation which are recog- 
ised as fundamental in England, 
The regular course of study will include instruction in the 
german, French, and English languages. Superior masters 
» engaged for the higher branches of study. 
. Terms, £45 per annum, inclusive of all but Masters’ Lessons 
B Music, Singing, Dancing, and Drawing, the terms for which 
© considerably lower in Germany than in England. The 
pils are not expected to bring any articles for their use but 
etry wardrobe and towels. 
The following friends have kindly allowed their names to be 
ntioned as referees :-— 
Archdeacon Waring, Burwarton, Salop. 
J. M. Arnott, Esq., 2, New Burlington-street, W. 
' P. Shedden, Esq., 7, Claremont-square, N, 
Bs Mrs, Lalor, Holly-hill, Hampstead. 

>) Mrs. L. Knoop, Manchester, 
~ Pastor Reinecke, Hanover. 


Captain Hodyskin, R.N., 1, Western-villas, Bath-road, 
Hounslow. 


NEW MUSIC. 
NEW AND CHARMING 
COMPOSITIONS. 








RArres 


>) ** 80 LONG AS MY DARLING LOVES ME.” 
>) 1AM TILE SPIRIT OF LIGHT.” 

7) ** THREADS OF GOLD.” Price 2s, 
‘ONE SMILE FROM THEE.” Price 2s, 
‘UM LEAVING HAME, MY WILLIE.” 
‘ SUNSET” (words by Ellison). Price 2s, 


mdon: Apntsoy, Hoturer, & Lrcas, 210, Regent-street. 
Q THE JOY OF TRULY LOVING.” 

Sung by Sims Reeves. From ‘‘ The Dream,” a 
renata, composed by M. Costa. Price 2s. Original key, 


Price 2s, 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Price 2s. 





OO flat ; transposed key, C., 


Mondon: Apprson, Hoiiier, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 











tS.—Three Books 


& of Airs, arranged by C. W. Grovrr, are now ready, 
ce 5s. each book; Duets, 6s. Also, the Overture, 2s. 


London: CHarues JEerrerys, 21, Soho-square, W. 


@ ODER'S NIGHT DANCERS.—The Serenade 

** Wake, my Love,” 2s. ; and “ Wake from thy Grave, 

, elle,’ 2s., sung by Mr. Haigh; the Flower Duet, 2s. 6d., 

g by Mdme. Palmieri and Mr. Haigh; and the Song, “ Ah, 

@e, you'll not forget me quite!” 2s., sung by Mdme. Palmieri, 
j Lists of all the Music of this Opera to be had of 

C. Jerrerys, 21, Soho-square, W. 












ODER’S NIGHT DANCERS.—Pianoforte 


Arranzements now ready :—Reminiscence, by Frin- 


Ak sco Bercen—two Numbers, 2s. 6d, each; the Flower Duet, 


8. Grover, 3s.; Brilliant Fantasia, by F. B. Jewson, 4s. 
London: C. Jnrrxerys, 21, Soho-square, W. 
ODER’S NIGHT DANCERS.—Quadrilles, 

by W. H. Monteomenry, with Illustrations in Colours, 
ditto, by Cuartrs Coote, 3s. The Waltzes, by Cuarixs 
F, 4s., Illustrated; also, by Montcomrry, 3s. 


London: Cu ARLES JEPFERYS, 21, Soho-square, W. 


Mtronized by the Queen, the Emperor Napoleon, and other 

oan ; st crowned heads. 

j EBAIN’S PIANO-MECA NIQUE.—Persons 
without the slightest knowledge of music can, on this 

0, play the most difficult compositions in the style of a 

shed pianiste. Price from 55 Guineas, 


EBAIN’S HARMONTUMS.—These celebra- 
a7 ted Harmoniums, for power, sweetness of tone, and 
Prior construction, stand unrivalled. Price from 6 Guineas. 


EBAIN’S ANTIPHONEL.—A substitute for 


an Organist. Any music, from the common hymn tune 

Bhe grand chorus, can, by this instrument, be played on the 
an or Harmonium by a person who has no Lomieias ot 

Misic. Price from 12 Guineas. Hymn Tunes, Chants, &c. 

from 2s. each. : \ ' 
w* Mons. Debain has successfully carried out the idea of giving 

@ all churches and chapels the benefit of an organ and organist 

a trifling cost.’’—H. Bxertioz. : ; 


May be heard daily at DEBAIN’S Piano and Harmonium 


arehouse, No. 43, WATLING-STREET Ch id 
| Price Lists can be had on application. : en Aaa, 
















HE CHESTER RECORD, Published every 
Saturday, has the Largest Circulation in Cheshire and 
« Border Counties. Its resumé of Local, General, Political 
4 Religious Intelligence is unequalled by its local contempo- 
ries. Works for Review (by a M.A., London University) to 
© eg to the Editor,—Publisher, R. M. Tuomas, Caxton- 
uudings, Chester, 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXVIL, 
will be published NEXT WEEK. 
ConTeENTS : 
I. Canada. 
Il. Welsh Literature. 
IIl. Iron. 
IV. Motley’s United Netherlands. 
V. Italy. 
VI. Dogs of Romance and History. 
VII. Oxford Essays and Reviews. 
VIII. Finance and the Income Tax. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 








THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXIX. 
Will be published on FRIDAY NEXT. 
ConrenNTSs. 


I. Charch Expansion and Liturgical Revision. 

. Japan and the Japanese. 

. The Victoria Bridge. 

. Political Ballads of England and Scotland. 

V. Ocean Telegraphy. 

. Autobiography of Dr. A. Carlyle. 

. Motley’s History of the United Netherlands. — 

. Forbes and Tyndall on the Alps and their Glaciers. 
. The Kingdom of Italy. 

X. Naval Organisation. 


London: Lonewan & Co. 


ARIS IN 1861—NEW TEMPERATE 
HOUSE, Kew. — THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, 
rice 40., stamped, 5d., contains—Fine View and Plan of New 
emperate House, Kew Gardens—Paris in 1861 - State of 
Leeds and Salford—Anvergne and the Pay de Dome—Soane 
Museum — Photographic— Cologne Cathedral — Metropolitan 
District Surveyors—The Italian Festival in Honour of Dante 
—The Streets of Gloucester—lIrish Intelligence—-Sunderland 
Docks—Newcastle Antiquarian Society—The Coinage—Archi- 
tectural Examination Questions—Church-building News—Com- 
petitions, &c., &e,—Office, 1, York-street, Covent Garden ; and 
all Booksellers. 


Edinburgh: A. & C, Diack. 








HOM’S ALMANACK AND OFFICIAL 
DIRECTORY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM for 1861, 
orice 8s. 6d., or with the Dublin Post Office Directory, 15s., 
is now ready, and may be ordered of any Bookseller.—All the 
materials of which this publication is composed are collected 
from the most authentic sources expressly for the work, which 
contains a State and Civil Service Dissotary for Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Colonies ; Navy, Army, and Militia Directory, 
with Alphabetical Lists of Officers, including those on Half-pay, 
—Peerage, Baronetage, and ow ary os Ecclesiastical Direc. 
tory: the Clergy of the Established Church, the Roman Ca- 
tholie Church, the Presbyterian Bodies, &c., revised by the 
highest Ecclesiastical Authorities.—Law, Banking, and Postal 
Directories.—County and Borough Directory, with a General 
Index to the Lieutenancy and Magistracy of Ireland. The Sta- 
tistics of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. &c. 
AutEx. Tnuom & Sons, Printers & Publishers, 87 & 88, Abbey- 
street, Dublin; Lonaman & Co., London; A. & C. Buacx, 
Edinburgh, 


Ww. C. BENNETT’S NEW VOLUME. 
In fap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
HE WORN WEDDING-RING, and other 


Poems. Lee 
PricelIs. Just ready. Third Thousand. 


BABY MAY, and other Poems on Infants. 

QUEEN ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, and other 
Poems, 3s. 6d. 

SONGS by a Song-writer.—First Hundred. 3s. 6d. 

London: Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 











This day, 8vo., 6s. 6d., 
NHE PILGRIM: a Dialogue on the Life and 
Actions of King Henry the Eighth. By Wittta™ 
Tuomas, Clerk of the Council to Edward VI, Edited, with 
Notes, from the Archives at Paris and Brussels, by J. A. 
Fxovpr. Uniform with the Editor's “ History of Engiand.’» 
Londoa: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


Preparing for publication, price One Shilling. 


AMPHILIUS; OR, THE HEAD 
HEART LEGACY. 
Dedicated to the Rising Generation. 
Profits devoted to the Mechanics’ Institution and the School 
Charities of Puisley. 
PREFACE. 

“‘The author publishes the Outline of a Chequered Life, not 
with a view to fame, name, or gain, but solely to stimulate 
youth to emulation by showing how an untaught boy rose step 
by step to the honourable position mentioned in these pages.”’ 


Bare, 340, Strand; Simpxin & Marsnaun, Paternoster- 
row; Darton, Holborn-hill; and all Booksellers. 


apt COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 
withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and 

offered at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash :— 

LORD ELGIN’S MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN. 
2 vols. 12s. Published at 42s. 

McCLINTOCK’S VOYAGE IN SEARCH OF FRANKLIN. 
5s. Pyblished at 16s. 

TRANSFORMATION, by Natuantern Hawtuorne. 3 vols. 5s. 
Published at 31s. 6d. 

ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN SIBERIA. 


AND 





12s. Published at 
42a. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, by Grorae Exror. 3 vols. 5s. 

Published at 31s. 6d. 

RUSSELL’S DIARY OF THE WAR LN INDIA, 2 vols, 5s. 

Published at 21s. 

TROLLOPE’S WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. 
5s. Published at 15s. 
THE QUEEN OF HEARTS, by Wixx18 Cotiis. 3 vols. 5s. 

Published at 31s. 6d. 

BURTON’S LAKE REGIONS OF AFRICA. 

Published at 31s. 6d. 

And many other Works of the Present Season, Lists of which 
may be obtained on application. 

The widest possible circulation continues to be given to every 
Work of acknowledged merit or general interest in History, 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and the higher class 
of Fiction. 


Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 
Commencing at any date. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and 
New-street, Birmingham, 


2 vols. 12s, 








“ WEATHERBOUND;” 
NEW SERIAL STORY, BY TOM E. SOUTHEE, 
Author of “‘ The Honeypets at the Sea-side,” 
Wrra Inuvsrrations py F. J. Sx, 
Will commence in No. I. (January Ist 1361) of 
NTERTAINING THINGS: 


A MAGAZINE OF THOUGHTFUL AND INTEL- 
LECTUAL AMUSEMENT. Profusely Illustrated. 


Prick Tworryce Mowyruty. 


London: Artnux Haut, Vrervr, & Co., 25 Paternoster-row, 
And all Booksellers. 





ANDSEER (SIR EDWIN), R.A. 
EIGHT of his ceicbrated PLATES. 
The impressions are in the finest condition. 


Laying Down the Law, 21 by 21................. .. 98. 
Dignity and Impudenee, 22 by 17 .................. 6s. 
The Stag at Bay, 18 by 14........00....6e cc ., 4s. 
Lion Dog of Malta, 16 by 14}...... EY 4 
The Highland Shepherd's Home, 174 by 154 ... 4s. 
The Lady and the Spaniels, 16 by 14} ......... .. 
Scotch Terrier, 16 by 14} ...........00...cceeeeeceeeees 4s. 
06 Fata” GD BP BBD «sis isedsestedsivrcinss insiders sede . 6s. 


Or the Set of Eight forwarded free for £1. 12 


London : Wiitu1amM Terao, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 








AINSWORTH’S DICTIONARY. 
Royal 18mo., cloth, 48. 6d.; roan, 5s., 
INSWORTH’S DICTIONARY, in Two 
Z Parts, Latin and English, and English and Latin. 
Thirty-eighth Edition, corrected by Jouw Dymock, LL.D. 
London: Witiiam TxoG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, E.C. 


BROOKES’S GENERAL GAZETTEER. 
New Edition, illustrated with Maps, Svo., cloth, 10s. 6d., 
4 GENERAL GAZETTEER, or Compendious 
Geographical Dictionary. Containing Descriptions of 
every Country in the known World, with their Towns, People, 
Natural Productions, &c. 
The whole Revised and Corrected to the present period by 
A. G. Fixpuay, F.R.G.S. 
London : Wiititiam TraoG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, EC. 





BLAIR’S LECTURES. 


New Edition, post 8vo., cloth, 5s., 
j ECTURES ON RHETORIC AND BELLES 
LETTRES., 
By Hven Brarr, D.D. 
A New Edition, with an Introductory Essay by the Rev. 
Tuomas Date, M.A., Canon-Residentiary of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 


London: Wrti1am Treaa, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 


In 4 thick vols., 8vo., illustrated with 730 Engravings, and a 
Portrait of the Author. Price £1. 14s., cloth. 


ONES YEAR BOOK, EVERY DAY 
BOOK, AND TABLE BOOK. 


** To him (William Hone) we owe those capital Table Books, 
Every Day Books, and Year Books, full of anecdote, quaint 
research, and folk-lore, which have amused and instructed so 
many thousands.”’—Cornhill Magazine, Feb., 1860, 


London: WILLIAM TrGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 


ORIGINS AND INVENTIONS. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s., 


HE PORTFOLIO OF ORIGINS ANTD 
INVENTIONS, being an Etymoelogical Compendium, 
relating to Language, Literagfre, and Government; Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture; Drama, Music, Painting, and Scientific 
Discoveries; Articles of Dress, &c.; Titles, Dignities, Xe. ; 
Names, Trades, Professions; Parliament, Laws, &c.; Univer- 
sities and Religious Sects ; Epithets and Phrases; Remarkable 
Customs; Games, Field Sports; Seasons, Months, and Davs of 
the Week; Remarkable Localities, Ke, &e By Wits 
Putteyy. Revised and improved by Merton A. Tuoms. 


*,” A book more consulted than ‘“ Hone’s Every Day Book.” 
London: Wriitam Terao, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, E.C. 


LLUMINATION.—-Now Ready, the Sixth 
Edition, partially rewritten, materially enlarged and 
thoroughly revised. A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION, 
By J. W. Brapury, B.A. and T. G. Goopwin, B.A. With 
Twelve Lithographic Llustrations. Price 1s. By post for 
Fourteen Stamps. 4 


Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-piace, London, W. 





LLUMINATION.—OUTLINES FROM 
TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. Designed by 
F. 8S. A. Plain, 1s. 6d. each; partly coloured, 3s. each. Packets 
of four in appropriate Wrapper, plain, 6s. each; partly coloured, 
12s. each. 
Winsor & Newtown, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 
On the 19th, in 2 vols., post Svo., price 21s, cloth, 
Bites tes THINGS OF THE OUTSIDE 
WORLD, 
3y HarGrave JENNINGS. 

“Mr. H. Jennings’ work on the Rosicrucians is the first 
authentic account which has appeared on this extraordinary 
sect since the days of Robert Flood, or Fludd.’’—Atheneumn. 

T. & W. Booxr, 29, New Bond-street. 
Fourth edition, just published, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 
32 stamps, 

ISEASES OF THE SKIN; a Guide to 
theit Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by cases. 
By Tomas Hunt, Eaq. F.R.C.S., Surgeonto the Western Dis- 
ensary for Diseases of the Skin, 2la, Charlotte-st., Fitzroy- 

square. ; 


** Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.’’— Lancet. 


London: T. Ricnanns, 37, Great Queen-street. 
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Now ready, New Edition, 64 pages, 64., 
ESSONS IN ARITHMETIC FOR JUNIOR 
CLASSES. By Jamuus Trorren, of the Scottish Naval 
and Military Academy. 

This book has been carefally revised and enlarged by the in- 
Practical Exercises, by the Author's son, Mr. Trotter, of the 
Scottish Institute. 

Uniform therewith, 72 pages, 64., New Edition, 
TROTTER’S ARITHMETIC FOR ADVANCED 
CLASSES. Being a Continuation of the above. 
Second Edition. 3s. bound. 


TROTTER’S COMPLETE SYSTEM OF ARITH- 


METIC. 
Edinburgh : Ovrver & Born. 
London: Stwrxry, Maxsuauy, & Co. 





me 


Now Ready, Improved and Corrected to October, 1860, 


UTLINES OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

for the use of the Edinburgh Academy ; with an Index 

containing all the Names that occur in the Work. 10th Edit. 
26. 6d. bound. 

*,* This Edition has been Lee pag, Lege It makes a 
handsome class-book, being printed on fine with a large 
type. It is especially adapted for those where a manual 
in a small type and condensed form is considered objectionable. 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY CLASS-BOOKS. 


OUTLINES OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 7th Edition. 3s. 
RUDIMENTS OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 19th Edition. 


2a. 

LATIN DELECTUS, with Vocabulary. 14th Edition. 3s. — 

ey OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. lIth Edi- 
tion. 3s. 6d. 

— EXTRACTS, with Vocabulary and Index. Sth Edition. 
3s 


CICERONIS OPERA SELECTA. 4th Edition. 3s. 
SELECTA E POETIS LATINIS. 3s. 
Edinburgh : Orrver & Born. 


London: Simexrs, Marsuaty, & Co. 








Now ready, Fifteenth Edition, 2s. bound, 

N ACGOWAN’S FIRST COURSE OF 

LESSONS IN LATIN READING and GRAMMAR, 

selected from the Classics ; with a Dictionary ; forming a Pro- 

gressive and Complete Latin Course for Beginners. Corrected 

and Improved by H. Fraser Hattie, LL.D., late Classical 
Master at Chudleigh Endowed Grammar School. 

The Lessons advance in difficulty by easy and imperceptible 

gradations, and are accompanied by Exercises in English to be 

turned into Latin. 


MACGOWAN’S SECOND LATIN LESSONS, 3s. 
Edinburgh: Oxrrver & Boyn. 
London: Simpxin, Marsnaut, & Co. 





Now ready, 6th Edition, Revised, 2s. 6d. bound, 
ENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books I. and 
II.; with a copious Vocabulary. By James Ferevssoy, 
M.D., Rector of the West End Academy, Aberdeen. 

** The text of this admirable little work is that of Dindorf, 
and the punctuation generally that of Poppo. Its principal 
excellence as an introduction to the study PP Greek consists in 
the copious, correct, and well-arranged Vocabulary at the end. 
This contains good translations of difficult passages, with exact 
information upon points of antiquities derived from the best 
and most modern authorities.’’—Athenenm, 


By the same Author : 
GREEK GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES, with 


copious Vocabulary. 2nd Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
3s. 6d. bound. 


HOMER’S ILIAD, Books L., VI., XX., and XXII, 
with copious Vocabulary. 3rd Edition. 3s. 6d. bound. 
Edinburgh : Otrver & Born. 
London: Siupxin, Marsnat, & Co. 


——_—. —_—_—_ 


7th Edition, with Map, 12mo., 7s. bound, 


LEMENTS OF UMIVERSAL HISTORY, 


on a New and Systematic Plan; from the Earliest 
Times to the Termination of the War with Russia. By Henry 
Warrs, B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A. and Ph. Dr. 
Heidelberg. In Three Parts. Part I. Ancient History; 
Part Il. History of the Middle Ages; Part ILI. Modern His- 
tory. The Three Parts, each complete in itself, sold sepa- 
rately, 2s. 6d. bound. 

*.* To guide the researches of the student, the work con- 
tains numerous synoptical and other tables, with sketches of 
| terature, antiquities, and manners at the great chronological 
epochs, 


** Executed with much judgment. The difficult task of 
reviewing the whole history of the world, and condensing it 
with clearness, has been accomplished in this single volume 
with a success that does great credit to the author, and cannot 
fai] to recommend it to extensive and permanent circulation.” — 
Morning Herald. 

DR. WHITE'S OTHER SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
ENGLAND FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. 12th Edition. 1s. 6d. 
SCOTLAND FOR JUNIOR CLASSES, 10th Edition. 1s. 6d. 
GREAT BRITIAN AND IRELAND. 13th Edition. 3s. 6d. 
FRANCE. 5th Edition. 3s. 6d. 

SACRED HISTORY. 5th Edition. 1s. 6d. 
OUTLINES rj THE HISTORY OF ROME. 2nd Edi- 
tion. Is. 6d, 


OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 5th Edition. 2s. 
Edinburgh: Ottrver & Boyp. 
London: Siwpxix, Marsuauzt, & Co. 
JUST OUT! SELLING EVERYWHERE I! 
K ENT’S CHRISTMAS YULE LOG, 
price 6d. 

ConxtTENtTs :—O ning Address; Log of the Year; Billy 
Shuftlerand the Lincolnshire Witches; the Christmas Ghost ; 
Lincolnshire Men; Garibaldi, Man of Men; Flora] Calendar ; 
the Cormorant on the Steeple; the Wassail Bowl; Mumming ; 
Song of the Yule Log; Song of the Misletoe Bough; Ears of 
Wild Oats; Advertisements, &c., &c. 

London: Siwpxry, Marsnatt, & Co. Boston: Morton. 
Of all Booksellers in England, and at the Railway Stations. 











“PRICE ONE PENNY. | 
PEECH OF THE RIGHT HON. EDWARD 


HORSMAN, M.P., at STROUD, on the PRESENT 
STATE of PARTIES and PUBLIC QUESTIONS. 


James Ripeway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


Ilustrations of the various rules, and of 








——— 


NEW WORK BY JULIA ADDISON. 





JUST PUBLISHED, AND NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
Price 10s. 6d. in elegant Cloth, 


EFFIE VERNON; OR, LIFE AND ITS LESSONS. 


By JULIA ADDISON, Author of “ Evelyn Lascelles,” “Sister Kate,” &c. 
E. MARLBOROUGH & Co., Ave Maria-lane, London. 





No. I. NOW READY. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


ENTERTAINING THINCS, 


A MAGAZINE OF THOUGHTFUL AND INTELLECTUAL AMUSEMENT. © 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 
Thirty-two Pages Demy Octavo, clegantty Printed on Superior Paper, and done up in a 
l 


tastefully I 


ustrated Wrapper. 





The Illustrations are engraved.by W. J. Linton, from designs by F. J. Skit, Junian Portcu, Epwix 
Weepon, Wittiam M‘Conneti, Grorce J. Knox, P. W. Justyne, &e. &e. 





Ovr title will, in some measure, indicate our intentions. We 
aim to entertain and amuse; but, at the same time, instruct. 
We intend to store our ‘* M ine’’ with such variety of mat- 
ters as will be suited to the tastes of thinking men and women 
of all classes; and, altogether, we design to take a wider range 
in style and subjects, than is to be found in any other monthly 
Magazine published at Twopence. 

The Literature we shall present to our readers will be adapted 
to old and young, grave and gay. Tur Maw or Busryess, in 
his intervals of rest, may take up our Magazine, and find 
therein wherewith to relax his overwrought mind. Tur Tra- 
VELLER may beguile the tediousness ofthis journey; and minds 
of every grasp and turn of thought shall find in our pages some- 





thing adapted to their taste. But while we shall, in the more 
thoughtful and elevating portions of our miscellany, give reali. 
ties for the matter-of-fact, and instruction and amusement for 
those who seek it, we shall not forget the fair sex, who look for 
por gy alone, and seek for the imaginative rather than 

@ sold, 

Our most important speciality, after the variety, originality, 
and superior etm of our Literature, will be the Coen of our 
Illustrations. e intend to ornament our pages with emble. 
matical cuts, vignettes, and initial-letters of a pleasing and 
poetical nature. Our tales will be truthfully and vividly 
illustrated; and, in addition, we shall give diagrams, and 
occasional portraits. 





ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 





ILLUSTRATED PENNY PERIODICAL. 


THE NEW YEAR’S NUMBER OF 


THE 


LEISURE 


HOUR 


WILL COMMENCE WITH 


A TALE OF 


CANADIAN 


LIFE, 


ENTITLED 


CEDAR CREEK; FROM THE SHANTY TO THE SETTLEMENT : 
Exhibiting the actual experiences of a Family of Colonists from the “ Old Country.” 





“FAST” AND “STEADY;” OR, THE CAREER OF TWO CLERKS: 


ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS BY M’ CONNELL. 





INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF MOSSES, 


In Five Chapters, with numerous Engravings of Specimens. 





There will be the usual variety of Papers on Popular Science, Natural History, Biography, Travels and 
Adventures, &c. &c. 





London: RICHARD JONES, 56, Paternoster Row; and may be had of all Booksellers and 
News-Agents. 





COMPANION FOR SABBATH HOURS. 


“WHat SHALL I Reap on SunDAY?” is an inquiry which thousands of persons among all classes, and 
of all ages, are continually making. This widely-felt want is attempted to be met in 


THE 


SUNDAY 


AT HOME; 


WEEKLY, ONE PENNY; MONTHLY, FIVEPENCE. 





A prominent feature in the present year, will be a 


SERIES OF VIEWS IN THE HOLY LAND, 


FROM ORIGINAL SKETCHES BY A GENTLEMAN LONG RESIDENT IN THE EAST, 
WITH ACCOMPANYING DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS. 





There will be the usual interesting variety of Biography, Narrative, Sacred Philosophy, Missionary Incident, 
Scripture Illustration, Practical Discourses, Poetry, Stories for the Young, Choice Extracts from New Books, 


Bible Questions, &c. &c. 





London: RICHARD JONES, 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly ; 
And may be had of all Booksellers and News-Agents. 





MANUALS FOR THE MANY. 


ARDENING FOR THE MANY. 
Threepence. 

ALLOTMENT FARMING FOR THE MANY. Threepence. 
BEE-KEEPING FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 
GREENHOUSES FOR THE MANY. Sixpence. 
KITCHEN GARDENING FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 
FLOWER GARDENING FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 
FRUIT GARDENING FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 
FLORIST’S FLOWERS FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 
POULTRY BOOK FOR THE MANY. Sixpence. 
WINDOW GARDENING FOR THE MANY. Ninepence. 
MUCK FOR THE MANY. Threepence. 

Any of the above can be had post-free, for an additional 
postage-stamp. 
London : Corracr Ganpenrr Orrick, 162, Fleet-street, E.C., 
and to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 








NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
HE SECOND SERIES OF HOOD’S OWN ; 


or, Laughter from Year to Year. Illustrated with 
numerous Woodcuts. In one vol., 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 


THE LATE THOMAS HOOD AND FAMILY. 
Just Published, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 4s. 6d. coloured, 


AIRY LAND; OR, RECREATION FOR 
THE RISING GENERATION. By the late Tuomas 
and Janz Hoop. Illustrated by T. Hoop, jun. 

_ These tales are charming, and demonstrate at a glance the 
difference between —_ extravagance and laughing fancy an 
the regularly-built fairy tale. Before it goes into the nursery 
we recommend that all the grown-up people should study 
‘Fairy Land.’ ’’— Blackwood. 

“‘ Brimful of the gentle thoughts and quaint oddities of the 
genial mind of Thomas Hood.’’—Literary Gazette. 


Geirrita & Farrar, corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE TRAGEDY OF LIFE: 


) TRANSFORMATION ; 


> ** Kathie Brande,” &c. 
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In a few days, 


EDUCATION IN OXFORD: its 
METHOD, ITS AIDS, AND ITS REWARDS. By James 
E. Tuoxotp RoGers, M.A., sometime Peblic Examiner in 
Oxford, and one of the Delegates of the Oxford Local Exami- 
natious. Post 8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 





Nearly ready, 

being 
Records of Remarkable Phases of Lunacy, kept by a Phy- 
sician. Two Vols., post 8vo., price 21s. cloth. 





New Eprtron.—Now ready, 


3 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH 


With further Revision and 


HUNT. Revised by Hruseri, 
New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


Introduction by his Etpgst Son. 
Price 2s. 6d. _ 


New Eprt1on.—Nearly ready, 


or, The Ro- 
mance of Monte Beni. By Natwanrer Hawrnorwe, Author 
of “The Scarlet Letter,” &c. &. New Edition. Feap. 
8vo., price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


HE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 
By Ratrpn Watpo Emerson, Author of ‘ Essays,” ‘“ Re- 
presentative Men,” &. &c. Library Edition. Post 8vo. 
price 6s. cloth. 

Also a CHEAPER EDITION, Post 8vo., price 1s. cloth. 
* Smith, Elder, & Co.’s Editions of this Work are the only 
Editions published in conjunction with the Author. 








CRIPTURE LANDS in CONNEXION 


WITH THEIR HISTORY: with an {one and Extracts 
from a Journal kept during an Eastern Tour in 1856-57. By 
the Rev. G. 8S. Drew, M.A., Author of the ‘ Revealed 
Economy of Heaven and Earth,” ‘* Scripture Studies.” Post 
Bvo., with Map, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. Vol. II. 


Comprising the Numbers from JULY to DECEMBER, 
60). With 12 Illustrations, and 47 Vignettes and Diagrams. 
ice 7s. 6d. cloth. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. Vol. I, 
“(Comprising the Numbers from JANUARY to JUNE, 1860), 


th 12 Illustrations and 40 Vignettes and Diagrams, and a 
rt. 











NEW NOVEL, SECOND EDITION.—Now ready, 
AVINIA. By the Author of “ Doctor 


» Antonio,” and ‘‘ Lorenzo Benoni.” 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 





EGYPT IN ITS BIBLICAL RELA- 
' TIONS AND MORAL ASPECT. By J. Fovutxes Jongs, 
B.A. Post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth, 





HAKSPERE: HIS BIRTHPLACE 


AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. By J. R. Wise. With 
Twenty-five Illustrations by W. J. Linton. Crown 8vo. 
Printed on Toned Paper, and handsomely bound in orna- 
mental cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 





EGENDS FROM FAIRY LAND. 


By Houme Leer, Author of ‘*The Wortlebank Diary,” 
Feap. 8vo. with Eight Illustrations. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


" SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





5s. cloth, gilt, 


PARLIAMENTARY HANDBOOK. THE 
HANDBOOK of the COURT, PEERAGE, and 
OUSE OF COMMONS, for 1861. Eleventh Year. 


London: P. 8. Krna, 34, Parliament-street, 8.W. 





HANDBOOK OF CONTEMPORARY 

BIOGRAPHY: a Reference Book to the Peerage of 
nk, Worth, and Intellect, containing the Lives of nearly 
e  caecreat Eminent Living Personages, Post 8vo. cloth, 
6d. 
»** We are happy to be able to speak of it in terms of com- 
dation. It is carefully compiled, — the notices, as the 
et said of the Thames, are ‘ without o’erflowing, full.’— 
type is excellent, and the book is, even with one thou- 
notices, portable, It is handsome enough, in the get- 
up, to deserve a place on the drawing-room table; and 
aple enough, and stout enough, to stand worthily among 
y-books of reference, which are being constantly han- 
a.”’—Atheneum. a 


Grirrin, Boun, & Co., 10, Stationers’ Hall Court. 








OPULAR BOOKS very much REDUCED 
IN PRICE.—-Art Treasures of the United Kingdom, 
plates, £5. 16s., published at £19. 19s. Bryant's Poems, 

71 illustrations, 12s., published at 21s. Burns’ Poems 

Sengs, beautifully illustrated, 12s., published at 21s. 

dren's Picture Gallery, 100 beautiful engravings, 5s., pub- 
at 10s. 6d. Favourite Modern Ballads, 50 engravings, 

» published at 21s. Grammar of Ornament, by Owen 
s, 101 plates, £7. l4s., published at £19.198. The Keep- 
, beautiful plates. 2 vols., 10s., published at 42s. Loves of 
Poets, 12 steel engravings, 7s. 6d., published at 21s. 
on’s L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, beautifully illustrated, 
6d., published at 21s. Morrison's Family Prayers, 10s. 6d., 
blished at 23s. Poe’s Poetical Works, beautifully illustrated, 
-» published ot 21s. Roberts’s Sketches of the Holy Land, 
) plates, 6 vole,, £3. 38., published at £9. 9s. Treasury of 
amenta! Art, 71 plates, 30s., published at £3. 13s. 6d. War 

ltaly, by Bossoli, 49 plates, 10s. 6d., published at 21s. Winkles’ 


















athedral Churches of England and Wales, 187 steel plates, 

vols., £1. 78., published at £2. 8s. Wordsworth’s White Doe | 
f Ryletone, 43 engravings, 10s., published at 18s. Catalogues | 
atis, and post-free on application. All new, and warranted | 








) price were paid. 
&. and T. Giipert, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of the 
Bank of Erglend), London, E.C. 


‘riect in every reepeci, and precisely the same ae if the | aft 


| ROUTLEDGE’S ONE VOL. WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


(Containing all the words of the 4to.) 
In royal 8vo. price 10s. cloth; or 18s., half-bound in calf, 
1,300 pp. 


EBSTERS DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. The _— —— 
an ege the Origin, Orth P unciation, an . 
nition of Words ; + Synopsis of Words variously pronounced 
by different Ortheopista, and Walker's Key to 3 
Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Seripture Proper Names. 
Revised and enlarged, by C. A. Goopatca, Professor in Yale 
College. With the addition of a Vocabulary of Modern Geo- 
hical Names and their Pronunciation. The new words 
Shas have been added amount to several thousands, and the 
Dictionary now contains 27,000 words more than “ Todd's 
Edition of Johnson.”” The Work is handsomely printed upon 
a fine paper, in a clear readable type, in double columns. 


London: Rovrieper, Warys, & Rovriezpes, Farringdon- 
street. 





SCHOOL ATLASES, WITH CORRESPONDING 
INDEXES. 


In super-royal 8vo., strongly half-bound, with the Maps yf 
coloured, and revised to the end of 1860. s. d. 


HE COLLEGE ATLAS. 45th Thousand. 


0 a ey ee ee eee ee oo. 12. O 
THE JUNIOR ATLAS. 22nd Thousand. 14 Maps ... 5 6 
THE COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS. 22 Maps uae © 
THE JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS. 15 Maps ............ 5 6 


And in cloth boards, with label, 


ROUTLEDGE’S ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 12 Maps 1 6 
Ditto ditto Fully Coloured......... 2 6 
These Atlases, without any comparison the best and cheap- 
est yet issued, are now printed in a very superior style on fine 
paper, with every new Geographical Discovery to 1860. 
London: Rovurteper, Warne, & RovtiepGr, Farringdon- 
street. 





SCHOOL HISTORIES AND READING BOOKS. 
Each in post 8vo., price 5s., cloth extra, 
en MODERN EUROPE 
EPITOMIZED. 

ROBERTSON AND PRESCOTT’S CHARLES THE*‘FIFTH. 
BONNECHOSE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 5th Thousand. 

MACFARLANE’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF CONQUEST OF PERU. 
PRESCOTT’S REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 
PRESCOTT’S REIGN OF PHILIP THE SECOND. 


Any of the above One-Volume Histories, clearly printed on 
paper, and strongly bound, are admirably suited for read- 


ing in High-Class Schools and Colleges. 
London: Rovtteper, Warne, & Rovrienar, Farringdon- 
street. 





NEW HISTORICAL WORKS FOR STUDENTS. 
In Post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. each, bound, 


HE FALL OF ROME, AND THE RISE 
OF NEW NATIONALITIES: a Series of Lectures 
on the Connection between ANCLENT and MODERN HIS- 
TORY. By the Rev. Joun G. Suerparp, D.C.L., late of 
Wadham College, Oxford, and Head Master of Kidderminster 
School. [in a few days. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. James 
Waite, author of the “Landmarks of English History,” etc., 
with an Analysis to Chapters, and a full Index. 850 pp. 
In Post 8vo., price 5a, cloth, 


D’ AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
- the _ CENTURY. Abridged and translated by the Rev. 
oun GILL. 


London: RoutLenpGk, Warne, & RovuttenGer, Farringdon- 
street. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
ARRATIVE OF TEN YEARS’ IMPRISON- 
MENT IN THE DUNGEONS OF NAPLES. 
By Antonio Nico1d, a Political Exile. 


London: ALFrep W. Bennett, Bishopsgate-street ; 
and all Booksellers. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, Illustrated, price 10s. 6d., 
ILL ADAMS, the FIRST ENGLISHMAN 
IN JAPAN. 
A Romantic Biography. 
By Wittram Datrtown., 
London: A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 





NEW HOLIDAY PRESENTS. —With Twenty-eight 
Engravings. 6s. Cloth. 


TORIES OF INVENTORS AND 
DISCOVERERS IN SCIENCE AND THE USEFUL 
ARTS. A Boox ror Otp anp Young. By JOHN 
TIMBS, F.S.A. 
** An interesting and well-collected book, ranging from 
Archimedes and Roger Bacon tothe Stephensons.’’— Atheneum. 
** No better present could be put into the hands of an intelli- 
gent lad than these Stories.”—Notes and Queries. 
By the same Author, with many Engravings, 5s. cloth. 


SCHOOL-DAYS OF EMINENT MEN;; and Karly 
Lives of celebrated Authors, Poets, and Philosophers; 
Inventors and Discoverers; Divines, Heroes, Statesmen, 
and Legislators. 

‘* The idea is a happy one, and its execution equally so, It 
is a book to interest all boys.”—Notes and Queries. 


Kent & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just ready, in small Svo., with Frontispiece, 5s., 


Vf SSTERIES OF LIFE, DEATH, AND 
FUTURITY; illustrated from the Best and Latest 
Authorities. 

By Horace Waxy, Author of “ Signs before Death,” &c. 

Contents: Life and Time; Nature of the Soul; Spiritual 
Life; Mental Operations ; Belief and Scepticism ; Premature 
Interment; Phenomena of Death; Sin and Punishment; the 
Crucifixion of Our Lord; the End of the World foretold; Man 
er Death ; the Intermediate State ; the Great Resurrection ; 
Recognition of the Blessed ; the Day of Judgment ; the Future 
States; New Heavens and Earth, &c. 


Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 





18mo., cloth, price ls., Bi 
HE BOOK OF TEMPERANCE 
MELODIES. Adapted and -—— to Popular Airs. 

New Edition, enlarged, By the Rev. E. P. Hoop. 
**Use oa been me of my } aoame =e ome 
parties evi more greedy t godly wholly unjusti 3 
i ions of the book have been struck off—selections 
made and sold without a word of uest. I have now lying 
before me several printed editions. I have only to say to my 
friends who have done this, they certainly are not re- 
formers. I must further beg that where the songs are selected 
the friends will kindly take them as they stand, and not kill 
them with the kindness of their critical correction. ‘We'll 
win the day,’ and ‘ Love shall be the conqueror,’ and balf-a- 


dozen others, have so ed faces that the father does not 
know his own chi — the Preface. 

Fourth Edition, price 1s., 
THE SEARCH FOR A PUBLISHER; or, Counsels for a 


Young Author. It contains Advice about Binding, Compo- 

sition, Printing, and Advertising; also Specimens of 

and Sizes of Paper. It is a Complete Literary Guide for a 

Novice, and of exact and trustworthy information. Sent 

post-free. 

‘We —— _ seen aay owe fifteen wy ago, Save 
all. It is oO information, and if thoroughly 
digested, it will save some hotbaahon heart-aches, ro 
ha icable as the consideration must be to the child of 
genius, quaffing nectar above the clouds—a few golden sove- 
reigns, bearing the image and superscription of Victoria the 
First.” —Christian Weekly News. 

Foolscap 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
THE PASTOR’S WIFE. A Memoir of Mrs. Sherman, of 


Surrey Chapel. By her Huspanp. With a Portrait. 11th 
Thousand. ; 
‘“‘This volume deserves a large circulation, and we feel it a 


plasure to commend its perusal to the various classes of our 

readers, especially to those whose sex may enable them to tread 

in Mrs. Sherman’s steps.” —~—Nonconformist. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 

WORKING WOMEN OF THE LAST HALF-CENTURY 
—The Lesson of their Lives. By Ciara Lucas Batrovur. 
Second Edition. 

“This little book will be deservedly popular with a large 
class of female readers; nor will it fail to find favour with men 
of evangelical principles, and habits of steady industry.” — 


Leader, 

Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d,, 

THE EARTH WE INHABIT: its Past, Present, and Pro- 
bable Future. By Captain A. W. Drayson, R.A. 

‘* The book is neatly turned out, is a complete mulfum in 
parvo, and deserves to be examined with great care, and without 
prejudice, for the evidence, to a mind gifted with common 
sense, is certainly most convincing. There will, however, 
bably be considerable opposition offered to it by those whose 
fame has been built upon the various and intricate theories 
which are now supposed to explain all the above-mentioned 
facts, but which, in too many cases, merely mystify the reader, 
and leave the causes more obscure than ever.” —Kentish Inde- 
pendent, 

Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s., 

THE HALF-CENTURY; its History, Political and Social 
(1800 to 1850). By Wasurweton Wrias. With a Chrono- 
logical Table of Contents, and a tabular arrangement of the 
Principal Officers of State from 1800 to 1850. Second Edi- 
tion, revised, and containing a Supplementary Chapter. 


Post 8vo., cloth, price 4s. 6d., 

CURIOSITIES OF LONDON LIFE; or, Phases, Physio- 
logical and Social, of the Great Metropolis. By C. M. 
SMITH. 

**In one sense, this volume belongs to the class of light 
literature ; in another, it possesses far higher pretension—for 
it not only amuses, but instructs.’’—Jl/ustrated London News. 

‘* Few persons whose lot it is to perambulate the streets of 
London, can fail to recognize and admit the fidelity of the por- 
traits which Mr. Smith has drawn.’’—Morning Post. 

8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 

THE CHARTER OF THE NATIONS; or, Free Trade and 
its Results. An Essay on the recent Commercial Policy of 
the United Kingdom, to which the Council of the National 
Anti-Corn-Law gue awarded their first prize of 2250. By 
the Rev. H. Duncxigy, M.A. 

‘* This essay throws more light upon the wonderful success 
which has attended this grave political experiment, than any 
other work which it has been our chance to meet with,.’’— 
Reading Mercury. 

Feap. 8vo., cloth 2s., sewed Is. 6d., 

ROGER MILLER; or, Heroism in Humble Life: a Narra- 
tive. By Grorar Orme. Sixth Thousand. 

This work has already had an extended circulation in all the 
States of the American Union, in Holland (where it has been 
translated into Dutch), and in many other parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

‘** A more worthy, diligent, kind, and useful person cannot 
be found in the whole circle of those who are engaged in the 
service of the poorer classes.’’—Lord Ashley. 

Crown §8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d., 

THE CAMPANER THAL,; or, Discourses on the Immortality 
of the Soul. By Jgaw Pavi Fr. Ricurer. Translated from 
the German by Jcxtiztrze Gowa. Second Edition. 

f* --—« Report, we regret to say, is all we know of the 
‘ Campaner Thal,’ one of Richter’s beloved topics, or rather 
the life of his whole philosophy, glimpses of which look forth in 
almost every one of his writings. He died while engaged, under 
recent and almost total blindness, in enlarging and remodelling 
this ‘Campaner Thal.’ The unfinished manuscript was borne 
upon his coffin to the burial vault ; and Klopstock’s hymn, 
‘ Auferstehen wirst du!’ ‘ Thou shalt arise, my soul,’ can 
seldom have been sung with more appropriate a plication than 
over the grave of Jean Paul.”—Carlyle’s Miscellanies, 

18mo. cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., 

HYMNS AND MEDITATIONS. By A. L. Wagrye. 
Edition. 

**These Hymns and Meditations appear to us to be the effu- 
sions of a mind deeply imbued with the spirit of Christianity, 
and highly appreciating its blessings. The writer is evidently 
one who deeply communes with her own heart, and who cannot 
be satisfied unless she realizes the joys of communion with her 
Saviour. There is, too, a beautiful simplicity in the composi- 
tion of the Hymns, which renders the perusal of them as pleasing 
as it is profitable.’’—British Mother's Magazine. 

12mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d., 

THE WORKS OF ELIHU BURRITT; containing “ 
from the Anvil,” ‘* Voice from the Forge,” and *“ 
Papers for the People.” 

** In every line coined from the reflecting mind of the Black- 
smith of Massachusetts there is a high philosophy and philan- 
thropy genuine and pure. His re jes are universal, his 
aspirations are for the happiness of all, and his writings are 
nervous, terse, and vigorous.”"—London Telegraph. 

** The influence of the small work before us must be for good, 
and we wish it every success. The various essays it contains 
are written with natural eloquence, and contain many just and 
original sentiments,’’—Scottish Press. 


London: ALFRED WILLIAM BENNETT, 
5, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, E.c. 
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PUBLISHED BY ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY, W. 





Third Edition, crown 8vo., price 6s. 
Curiosities of Civilization. 


Being Essays from the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews. 
By Dr. ANonew Wrwrea, 


CONTENTS. 
The London Commissariat. Lodging, Food, and Dress 
Food and its Adulterations, of Soldiers. 
Advertisements. The Electric Telegraph. 
The Zoological Gardens. Fires and Fire Insurance. 
Rats. The Police and the Thieves. 
Woulwich Arsenal. 
Shipwrecks. 





Of October 25, in a very favourable and elaborate review, of | 


four columns, says :—‘‘ We shall look in vain, for example, 


two centuries back for anything like an equivalent to the | 
volume before us. Some of the articles are mainly derived 


from observations made in the course of professi studies ; 


others are at least cognate to the subjects which occupy a | 
physician’s hourly thoughts; all are more or less instructive | 


as to certain phases of our civilization, and the strange ele- 


ments it holds in suspension. Some of the incidents are of | 


unparalleled magnitude, quite as striking as anything con- 
tained in the wonder-books of our ancestors.”’ 


Morning Post. 

‘Dr. Wynter’s papers show that he has made deep re- 
searches, and that he brings to bear upon them the acumen 
of a well-stored mind—a perfect kaleidoscopic array of sub- 
jects.’”’ 

Daily News. 

“Dr. Wynter has both industry and skill. He investigates 
all branches of his subjects, and tells us the result easily and 
unaffectedly. In short, a better book of miscellaneous read- 
ing has not come under our notice for a long while.’’ 


Morning Advertiser. 


almost every class of society.” 


Globe. 


‘Those who are unacquainted with Dr. Wynter’s most 


agreeable and instructive notices, can hardly exaggerate the 
cratification in store for them. It is a book to takeintoa 
dungeon, and one to make a sunshine in that shady place.’’ 


Saturday Review. 

** One of the most amnsing and best-executed works of its 
kind that ever came under our notice. Every subject that 
Dr. Wynter handles, even if it refers to scientific matters, is 
rround down so very fine, that ‘it is hardly competent to 
human stupidity to fail to understand it." 


Spectator. 


‘These articles form a delightful inventory of facts, in 
which every reader has a direct personal interest, for they are 


such as may or do affect him and his at every moment of | 


their lives, and collectively they form a very curious insight 
into the anatomy of some parts of our civilization, past and 
present. Seldom have the fruits of so much labour been con- 
verted into more easy and pleasant reading.” 


Illustrated News, 

*“*It would have been a pity if so much that is useful and 
entertaining had been entombc:l in the pages of a review. 
The subject-matter was worthy of being put into a book, and 
we are glad that it is donc.”’ 


Press. 

‘* The Essays are thirteen in number, and form a very de- 
liehtfal, instractive work. It contains many good pictures 
of London life, and a knowledge of this gigantic metropolis 
scarcely surpassed by any modern writer.’’ 


Economist. 

“ The style is that of a sensible, shrewd, kindly man of the 
world, who knows how to present much useful information 
m a telling and interesting form. We recommend our readers 
to make acquaintance with this entertaining and instructive 
volume.’’ 

Literary Gazette. 

** We have never met with any contributions to Magazines, 
however hich their class, more worthy of holding a place in 
our libraries, than those furnished by the industrious research 
and graphic pen of Dr. Wynter. We look on their reproduc- 
tion, therefore, as a boon to the reading public.” 


The London Review. 

“Those who have seen them before, will gladly renew an 
acquaintance with them ; whilst those who have not had that 
advantage, will be astonished at the vast collection of strange 
facts an‘ shrewd observations that are packed closely together 
within the pages of a single volume.” 


. Era. 

“Dr. Wynter has laid before us, in this charming work, a 
series of papers, the subjects of which claim almost historical 
importance. We heartily express our hizh approbation of this 
volume. . . . It has a permanent interest."’ 


Mining Review. 

‘“‘Among the various Essays by eminent and brilliant 
writers none surpass Dr. Wynter in instructiveness, amus- 
ing information, and easy cleverness of style. If any one 
‘wants to know’ how our great Babylon is supplied, with un- 
erring certainty and sound calculation, with food and drink, 
day after day, and year after ycar; how that food is systema- 
tically and universally doctored and adulterated; how our 
thieves operate, flourish, come to grief, and are affected by 
the police who are employed to detect or capture them ; how 
men are slowly murdered by unhealthy trades, and how the 
professions kill or kecp alive their members ; how fires influ- 
ence fire insurance, and fire insurance influences fires ; how 
and what sort of people dwell in lunatic asylums ; how many 
romantic and least-imagined things can be learnt by studying 
the shipwrecks which have occurred during the last few 
years ; how—but we will stop and simply add, that whoever 
wants a fireside book this winter, rich in useful facts, and 
written in a manner clear, fascinating, and original, had better 
purchase Dr. Wynter’s ‘ Curiosities of Civilization.’ ’’ 


The Shilling Peerage. 








Each Lecture, price 24. The Course, Is., bound in cloth limp. 


Dr. Lankester on the Uses of Animals 


In Relation to the Industry of Man. By Epwiy Lanxester, M.D., F.R.S. A Course of Six Lectures, delivered at the 
South Kensington Museum. 
1. On Sitx.—2. On Woot and Hair.—3. On Leatuaza.—4. On Boxe.—5. On Soar.—6. On Wastes and its Utilization, 


Each Lecture, price 2d. The Course, Is. 


Dr. Lankester on Food. 


Lectures delivered by Dr. Lanxester. The object of this Course will be to — the nature and sources of human food, 
and for this purpose the chemical properties of food will be demonstrated, and the natural history of plants yielding food 
described and illustrated. 

1. On WatER.—2. On Saut.—3. On Heat-vormMine Foop.—4. On O11, Berrer, and Fat.—5. On FLESH-FORMING 
Foov.—6. On ANIMAL Foon. 


Second Edition, Sixth Thousand, price 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. 


Half-hours with the Microscope. | 


By Epwin LANKgestEerR, M.D. Illustrated by 250 Drawings from Nature by Tuffen West. 


CONTENTS :— 


Half-an-hour at the Pond-side. 
Half-an-hour in the Garden. Half-an-hour at the Seaside. 
Half-an-hour in the Country. Half-an-hour In-doors. 


Appendix.—The Preparation and Mounting of Objects. 


Half-an-hour on Structure. 


‘ - With coloured Frontispiece. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6. 
Whist. 
The Laws and Practice of Whist. By Ca.ens, As played at the Clubs. 


In one handsome 8vo. Volume, price £1. 5s. 


The County Families of the United Kingdom. 


“‘Replete with information necessary to the well-being of 


Or, Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland, containing a brief notice of the 
' Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, and Appointments of each Person, his Heir Apparent or Presumptive, as also a 
Record of the Offices which he has hitherto held, together with his Town Address and Country Residences. By Epwarp 
WALForD, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, and Fellow of the Genealogical and Historical Society of Great 


Shilling Baronetage. Shilling 
Knightage. Shilling House of Commons. 


Edited by E. Watrorp, Esq., M.A., and late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford ; Fellow of the Gencalogical and Hist orica 
Society of Great Britain. 
The New Editions of these Popular Works will be ready for delivery immediately. 


Mr. PLancne’s Work on Heraldry. With more than 200 Illustrations from the most authentic sources. 


Heraldry founded on Facts. 
Or, The Pursuivant of Arms, by J. R. Puancue, Rouge Croix. Second Edition, with additional Notes and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, with Illuminated Frontispiece, price 6s. 


Royal 32mo. price Is, 


How to Address Letters to Titled People. 


Companion to the Writing-desk ; or, how to address, begin, and end letters to titled, and official personages, together with 
a table of precedence, copious list of abbreviations, rules for punctuation, and other useful information. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
The Gastric Regions and the Victualling Department. 
By An O_p Miuitia Surcton. Addressed to ‘‘ stout people ” who hesitate about joining the Volunteers. 


Royal 32mo, cloth, price Is. 


Hardwicke’s Handy-Book of London. 


An Easy and Comprensive Guide to Everything worth Seeing and Hearing. By F. W. Moore. 
Contents :— Bazaars—Ball-rooms—Cathedrals— Dining -rooms—Exhibitions—Mansions of Nobility—Markets—Money- 


order Offices—Monuments and Statues—Museums—Music-halls and Concert-rooms—Out-door Amusements—Omnibuses ¥ ° 
—Palaces—Parks— Passport Offices—Picture Galleries’ Regulations— Popular Entertainments—Police-courts—Prisons— 


Railway Stations— Steamboats—Theatres—Telegraph Offices, &c. 


Old Bones ; 


Or, Notes for Young Naturalists. By the Rev. W. S. Symonps, Rector of Pendock, Author of ‘‘ Stones of the Valley,” &c. 
intended to explain how any person, wishing to become acquainted with the leading principles of natural history, may 
pursue the study with system and method. (Ready January 27th. 


Fep. 8vo. Fully Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 


The Foot and its Covering. 


With Dr. Camrer’s Work on ‘‘ The best Form of Shoe,” translated from the German. By JAmes Dowlte. [Nert week. 


Demy 8vo. price 5s. 


Prevention of Consumption. 


(Practical Observations on the) with Statistical Tables of the Prevalence of the Disease, and of the comparative Salubrity 


of various places. By Joun Hoea, M.D. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated. 


Dr. Goodfellow on Diseases of the Kidney. 


Lectures on those Diseases of the Kidney generally known as “ Bright’s Disease.” 


Peter Schlemihl. 17 SE 61 


From the German of Chamisso. By Sir Jonw Bowrinec. With Plates by Georce Caruiksnan«x. 


[Ready in February. 


[February 1st- ¥ 
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